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AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 
* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887, 4888. 











PERSONAL 


PPLICATION invited for vacancy for Riding 
Pupils in gentleman’s (Continental Cavalry 
Officer) beautiful country estate, 55 mins. London. 
Central heating, h. and c. throughout. Playroom, 
tennis court, etc. Tuition on selected horses to be 
shown by pupils themselves, specialising Show- 
Hacks, Dressage and Stable Management. Farm- 
ery attached. Moderate charge.—Box 544. 
YOUNTRY HOUSE COMFORT. A few guests 
taken in modernised Norfolk Country House. 
A congenial home without the worries. Shooting 
(1,000 acres keepered shoot), hunting, yachting 
golf available.—For terms apply Box 1024. 
RUIT and Flower Gardens designed and per- 
sonally planted by Rosemary Radford.— 
Inquiries: c/o HOLBY HOUSE, Wye, Kent. 
RS. ALLISON, c/o Lloyds Bank, Regent 
Street, London, W.1, requires two sunny 
Unfurnished Rooms and bathroom, with full ser- 
vice, in country house. W. Norfolk preferred. 
EA PLANTER, retiring 1949, seeks advice how 
to live U.K. Slender means. Interested fruit 
farming, herbs, bees, etc.—HUGHES, Pathini 
Chandkhira, Assam, India. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BREY HEATING AND ENGINEERING, Grey’s 

Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, 
specialise in modern Central Heating, Hot-water 
Supplies, and Irrigation. We also make old and 
out-of-date installations efficient and economical 
by installing one of our Automatic Stokers, 
which burns a cheap grade of fuel. Wire for 
Booklet. 

LWAYS 





WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. BALham 1600 
ARPETS. Our unrivalled service for every~ 
thing connected with carpets. Buying, sell- 
ing, cleaning, dyeing, repairing. Carpet Auction 
Sales a speciality.—Write for details to LAMER- 
TON’S, ‘‘The Carpet People,’’ High Street, Ealing. 
W.5. Tel.: EALing 2241. 
O YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 
WEAR ? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult “‘D. & M.’’ who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
NJOY YOUR “JUMPING!” ‘‘Chaseform”’ tells 
you how they all ran. Indexed English and. 
Irish results, English programmes. By post every 
week till next Whitsun £6, or by order from your 
newsagent.—RACEFORM, 55, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 
ARAGES, Sheds, Offices, Workshops. Poultry 
Houses, Living Huts. Portable construction, 
easily erected and dismantled; moderate prices: 
good delivery.—Catalogue from FLEET FOOT 
Buildings, 312 (CL), High Street, Dor ing. 
ENTS’ CLOTHING WANTED. UP TO £15 
PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Furs, Linen, Boots and Shoes. Binoculars, Cam- 
eras. Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for 
parcels sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR 
FOR HIRE (no coupons re auire d) and FOR SALE. 
British firm, established over 25 years.—GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edew are Road, Marble 
Arch. ‘Phone: PAD. 3779 and 9808. 
AND-PAINTED WALL SHIELDS, 














in School, 


Club, and Regimental Crests.—List from 
W. COCHRANE. LTD., The Cross, Chester. 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serves 


good food and wine in quiet and civilised 
surroundings Open for morning coffee, lunch 
and tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
EALTH HORIZON—a 
Magazine for only 5 
Measles, Diabetes, Swimming 
Tavistock House North, W.C.1. 
UST RUM means anything. 
the finest Jamaica, means everything. 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT. Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—l12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. SLOane 2015. 
ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in 
3 days; burns, tears and moth damage repaired 
in 7 days. Send (mark damage clearly) or call.— 
KNITBACK SERVICE, LTD., 46, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1 (Tottenham Court Road end). 
ARKET GARDENS and other properties. Let 
us know your requirements for any part of 
England —INDIO GARDENS (ADVISORY SER- 


quarterly illustrated 
-a year. In October issue: 
Pool Hygiene. 


OLD CHARLIE, 
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VICE), Bovey Tracey, Devon. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph. Moderate terms. 
Specimens sent.—-C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 
Lancs. 
INIATURFS Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos; 5 gens. Minia- 


tures perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 8, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3 


-; Personal and Trade 4/-; 


(minimum 3 lines). Box fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ODERN Drive Surfacing and Tennis. Court 
Construction by ‘“‘SUSSEX PAVIOR” CON- 
TRACTING CO., Inwood Crescent, Brighton. 
ONOMARKS. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM MONO i, W.C.1. 
Y GARDEN,” the intimate magazine for all 
F intelligent gardeners, is unique. Month by 
month it comes with a friendly message common 
to all who love flowers and gardens, Beautifully 
illustrated in colour and half-tone. It is now 
possible to accept a limited number of new sub- 
scriptions (18/- a year, post free “MY GARDEN” 





(C.L.), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. vw 
EAT FUEL BLOCKS. Make sure of next 


winter’s comfort now. Finest quality. Any 
quantity direct from Somerset peat fields. Leaflet 
and full particulars from actual producers.— 
State approx. requirements to L. GARVIN & CO., 
LTD., Glastonbury. 
UEEN ANNE Walnut Bureaux, Chests and 
Wing Chairs, also 18th-century Furniture of 
exceptional quality. Fine Glass Chandeliers, 
Early English Porcelain, and a superb collection 
of Rare Glass Paperweights.—All on view at 
HILLARYS of Tunbridge Wells. Address: 38, 
Grosvenor Road. ’Phone 2295. 
EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, 
clothes done by experts. 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New 
London, W.1. 
ESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred 
at own residence (week-ends).—GORDON G. 
LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Morden, Surrey. 
OSS BINOCULARS. New models with coated 
lenses to give greater brilliance; central 
focusing, and in leather case; 9 x 35, £34/1/3; 
7 x 30, £25/18/11; 7 x 50, £41/0/3. Other well-known 
makes in stock.—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 47, 
Berkeley Street, W.C. GROsvenor 2691. 
OWLAND WARD’S BOOK CATALOGUE for 
Field Sports and Natural History. Free on 
applic ation to 166/7, Piccadilly, W.1. 
ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILV1 
£10-£35 for cultured pear] necklaces; 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; 
wedding rings; 
£150 diamond eternity rings and watches; £ 
£5 gold pieces; £15-£50 solid silver tea-sets and 
trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or coloured stone 
rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. Valua- 
tion by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmological 
Association). Register your parcels (we send 
cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES, 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: ‘‘Gol-case 
Smith, London.” 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own mate- 
rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
taken.—54 Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7546. 
QUASH When buying new equipment remem® 
ber JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfac- 
tion. Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795 Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
S YBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrellas, etc. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.-81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road Boscombe Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 
IMBER. To all Estate 
Own Old-established firm of 
Timber Merchants wish to purchase stands of 
timber giving full advantage of maximum control 
prices. Complete o 1s undertaken includ- 
ing felling, cording, burning and haulage.— Please 
reply to Box 645 





burns and tears on 
Send article for 
Bond Street, 





“We pay 
£10-£20 
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English 








WE shall be leased to quote you for yout 
next Painting and Decorating job. Country 
Houses, Hotels, Works. Estimates free.—E 
en & SONS, Urmston, M/C. 
WE Create Interior Designs expressly suite 1 to 
the nature of the building, the surroundings, 
and to your own tastes. Our skilled craftsmen 
can also restore and renovate your furniture or 
uvholstery.—INTERIOR DESIGN DEPART- 
MENT, BROWNS OF CHESTER LTD.., Chester. 
W' JOLLIES beautifully hand-knitted. Your 
wool. From 4 z. Send pattern for esti- 




















mate.—5, New Brighton, Bramley, Leeds. 
GARDENING 
CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR | saves 
labour in the kitchen garden; £131 carriage 
paid; 4-stroke engine: good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO.. Abbey House, Baker 


Street. N.W.1 WELbeck 2511 
OMPOST BIN. Speed up your compost making 
by using the Chase Bin, the neatest, handiest, 
most practical yet devised. The stout wire frame 
work, 3 ft. s and 3 ft. high, is ample for an 
allotment or s1 garden. Easily erected. Line 
with sacking, card, or stout paper to keep heat in 
and rain out. Pt ee 126.—CHASE LTD., 9, 
The Grange, Chertsey. 
OR YOUR GARDEN. Best quality Somerset 
Cream Limestone Crazy Paving and Walling 


















Stone. Road or rail deliveries. Any quantity. 
large or small.—QUEEN CHARLTON QUARRIES, 
LTD., 7a, Pulteney Street. Bath, Somerset. 
3ath 3279. 

for gardens, poultry, horses; two sacks: 





P - dely truckloads, approx. 115/- ton.— 
CAPT. BATTERSBY,. Herstmonceaux, Sussex. 

E ARE CONSTRUCTING GARDENS around 

the country, both new and those that have 
been neglected. May we place our long experience 
at your disposal. We are known for the quiet 
dignity of our designs, and add to this a profound 
knowledge of plants and their needs.—GAVIN 
JONES, Letchworth, Herts 





“COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 


For Sale 
IGHT YEARS “Country Life” from 1940 com- 
plete; also 8 numbers 1938, 12 1939. £20 and 
carriage the lot Box 1019. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS | 


LDENHAM LODGE HOTEL, RADL ETT, for 

long or short visits. In the heart of the coun- 
try, yet only hour by train from London. 
SATURDAY DINNER-DANCES (Dancing, evening 
dress.) "Phone Radlett 5671 for reservations. 
BA". Cordon Bleu cuisine and comfortable 

accommodation, with pleasure of large 
garden, at Avondale House, London Road, Bath. 
Terms from 5 guineas per week. Brochure on 
application to MISS D. V. HUTTON, Avondale 
House, London Road, Bath. 


AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOU SE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 14 miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). 


OME AND BE SPOILT! Food you will ‘enjoy 

Breakfast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Radio by your bedside. And, according to your 
whims, resident orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, 
putting, cocktail lounge—or just relaxation in our 
sun lounge.—VICTORIA HOTEL, Sidmouth. 
Facing the sea. Open all the year. Tel.: Sid- 
mouth 951. - 

YRAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 

fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, Hacking, Golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 

EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, S. DEVON, 

In a superbly lovely position overlooking the 
sea and golf course which its grounds adjoin, this 
Hotel is appointed to gratify the most discerning. 
Lift. Large cocktail lounge. Sportsroom. Hard 
tennis court, putting, croquet, beach huts, free 
golf.—Write, D. SWINNERTON. Tel. 2277. 


AST SUSSEX. Tew HARE HOTEL, HORAM. 
xcellent holiday/residential accommodation 
in delightful country surroundings, yet within 
easy reach of coat (Eastbourne by bus). Own 
produce; reasonable charges. Brochure. 
OLFING HOLIDAYS AT VILLA VITA, Kings- 
down, near Deal. The beautiful and comfort- 
able Country House overlooking sea. §8-acre 
gardens surrounded by golf course. Club bar. 
*Phone: Kingsdown 114. 
ONDON. WILTON HOTEL. 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 15/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. VICtoria 2096/7/8. 
ORT-AN-EILEAN HOTEL, STRATH TUMMEL, 
10 miles from Pitlochry. A Shooting Lodge 
in beautiful highland scenery on the shore of 
Loch Tummel. Fishing rights in loch and river. 
3,000 acres mixed shooting. Electric fires and 
hot and cold water in bedrooms. Own farm. 
Garden produce. Resident Proprietor: GORDON 
J.CLARK. ’Phone: Strath Tummel 5. 
UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, 
Shamley Green, nr. Guildford. Bramley 3155. 
Delicious food, a wonderful cellar and old- 
fashioned service—in a perfect country setting. 
Bedroom and sitting room accommodation at 
reduced prices for winter months. Children and 
dogs welcomed. 
ESTON MANOR HOTEL, Weston-on-the- 
Green, Oxfordshire. Charming 14th-century 

















Manor, situated in glorious grounds with Home 
Farm. Every modern comfort. Swimming pool, 
tennis, squash, golf, cocktail bar, dancing. 


Permanent residents 
5 miles. House car. 


Oxford 9 miles, Bicester 
*Phone: Bletchington 60. 


EST OF IREL AND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, 

situated in own private park on shores of 
Lough Arrow, in the centre of over 15.000 acres 
good rouch shooting There is also good trout and 
oarse fishing on lake and neighbouring rivers. 
HUNTING (two packs), BOATING, BATHING, 
TENNIS. The Hotel is designed specially for 
sportsmen and their families. Offers every 
modern comfort, good food and a well-stocked 
cellar. R.I.A.C., A.A., Grade A _ I.T.B.—For 
brochure apply: MAJOR D. R. SHERRIFF, Holly- 
brook, Ballinafad. Co. Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 


ESTON - SUPER - MARE. ROYAL PIER 

HOTEL. Pre-eminent in this famous Winter 
Health Resort. Just above sea. Central heating 
throughout. Most rooms, double and single, 
private bathroom. Special h. and c. sea-water 
baths. Vita lounge and dining room. Own dairy 
farm. Good wine cellar. Tel. 290. 








WANTED 


COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who buy good quality Paste, 
Marcasite and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured Pearls 
and Cameo Brooches. Highest prices paid. Sell 
now before the demand ceases. Call or send regis- 
tered post, stating price required. Cash or offer 
by return. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. SLOane 3434. 


RGENTLY REQUIRED, low mileage Car.— 








CLAYTON, 421, High Road, Finchley, N.12, 
Finchley 5354. ; 
ANTED for Home and Export Market, 


Antique Furniture of every description and 
condition; old China Figures; Dinner, Tea and 
Coffee Services, whole or part; 8-day Grandfather 
and Bracket Clocks, etc. Immediate cash settle- 
ment if required.—Write, ‘‘AVRIL,’’ Elmwood 
Avenue, Bognor Regis, Sus eX. 

NTED, Roll of Chintz, fairly large pattern n, 


or two pairs of Curtains for window 9 ft. 6 in. 
by 7 ft. 9 in. and 9 ft. by 6 ft.—Box 1020. 


FOR SALE 
(XOUPON FREE. New Off White Liner lengths 
13 ft. x 27 in., 22/6each. New Parach ates, (a) 
pure White Silk, 16 panels, each panel 36in. at base 
tapering to 1 in. and 84 in. long, 4 panels 39g 
8 panels 60/-; whole Parachute 115/-. (b) Primrose 
Nylon, 24 panels, each panel area about 2 sq, yds, 
7/6 per panel. Satisfaction or money back,—H. 
CONWAY, LTD. (Dept 13), 139-143, Stoke Newing. 
ton High Street, London, N.16. 





(OURT CUPBOARD (1737), beautifully carved in 
black oak, height 5ft.10in., length 4ft, 5 in., 


width 1 ft. 1lin., 200 guineas.—-RAVEN SCROFT, 
HALL, Middlewich, Cheshire. *Phone 100, 

ROSSLEY Shelvador Refrigerator, large size 

ice box, fitted 110 v. D.C. motor, perfect 
condition £140, carr. paid England or Wales,— 
HIGGINS, Shurton Court, Stogursey, Bridgwater, 
Somerset. 

LECTRIC LIGHT. Lister diesel 2.5 k.w. 5- 5-h.p 

direct-coupled dynamo, automatic 'ighting 
and power system switchboard, Pritchett & Gold 
batteries, 110 volts, in good running order; seen 
working.—SWAYNES HALL, Widdington, Saffron 
Walden, Essex. Tel.: Henham 69. 


For Sale, two Dinner Jacket Suits, man of 6 ft., 

38 in. chest, one sligitly smaller than other. gg 
and £9.—Write TOMKIN, Amberden Hall, Widding 
ton, Newport, Essex. 


FoR Sale, lovely copper bronze Taffeta Evening 
Frock by Bradley, long full skirt, medium 
size, as new. Best offer over 5 | 5 gns.—Box 1023, 
OLINSKY COAT, never worn, exceptionally 
beautiful, new length, very full. Also Ermine 
Coat, cocoa colour, three-quarter length, good 
condition, attractive, £140. No dealers. —Box 901 
LA®&ce Blue Witch Ball, fitted as reading ‘lamp 
15 gens. Few old Staffs Figures, Dogs, etc, 
Three nice Ivory Figures, 5-7 gns. 12 plain fine 
Crystal Hock Glasses (initial A.P.),12¢ns. Small 
Mahogany Wine Table, 95/-. Make nice wedding 
and Christmas gifts. No dealers.—Box 1022, 
194 14-h.p. Alvis Estate Car, perfect con- 
aoe only 1,000 miles. £1,875,— 
SMYTH, 7, The Cedars, Sunderland. 
1947 aa Rolls Royce, “Silver Wraith,” 
special body, Sports Saloon by Park 
Ward. Showroom condition, 2 spare wheels, large 
boot, American-type bumpers, 35,000 miles. Best 
offer over £6,250.—Apply: BARON BECK, 22, 
Gilbert Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 0368, 
1948 Caravan, one double or two single 
berths, special médel with high modern 
specification. £950.—Box 1021. 




















EDUCATIONAL 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Autumn 
Term commences October 6, 1948. All branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 








SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 

Vacant 

IRST-CLASS PARLOURMAID wanted, age 

25-40, active and intelligent; excellent experi- 
ences and references. Country house, Bucking- 
hamshire. On bus route 45 minutes Baker Street, 
—Box 1049. 


ADY GARDENER, single-handed, for attractive | 


private garden; good unfurnished accommo- 
dation, wages, share of sales. Full training not 
essential.—HEY WORTH, Glanonney, Crickhowell, 
ADY GARDENER, live in; vegetables, flowers, 
noglass; on Reading-Camberley bus route.— 
STILWELL, Little Coopers, Eversley, Hants. 
ADY wanted to help with small Kennel of 
Cairn Terriers; must be really fond of country 
life; live as family.—MRS. BENTLEY-CARR, 
Great Wenham Hall, near Colchester. 
HE FOORD ALMHOUSES, Rochester, 
Warden. Applications are invited for the 
post of Warden, Salary £250 per annum rising to 
£300 by yearly increments of £10, with house 
(partly furnished). Preference will be given to 
applicants under 55 and with administrative 
ability, including supervision of staff and know- 
ledge of the upkeep of grounds, particularly 
lawns.—Applications to be sent, not later than 
October 16, 1948, to H. N. GRIMWADE, ESQ, 
Clerk to the Trustees, The Precinct, Rochester, 
Kent. 
Wanted 
X-SOLDIER, ex-public school, just completed 
sec. course, seeks position as Secretary or 
Assistant; aged 28, A.N.I.C.SS., well read, know- 
ledge of literary work, company law, fast typist, 
accounts, small craft. Three years’ exverience as 
confidential clerk R.E.—Write ‘‘R.F.S.,’’ ‘‘Wood- 
rising,’’ Sevenoaks Road, Pratts Bottom, Kent. 
STATE MAINTENANCE man, experience in 
all branches, building construction, joinery, 
painting, decoratine, desires change; house 
required.—Box 1045. 
ESt4TE MANAGER, married, 19 years last post, 
used complete control of farm and gar dens, 
200-300 acres, pedigree cattle, T.T. milk, etc.; good 
house essential; leaving owing to estate having 
been sold; Home Counties” preferred. —Box 1048. 
ARRIED COUPLE, business experience, 
4 require position of trust, caretakers, or lodge 
keeper; first-class references.—Box 1047. 
ECRETARY - HOUSEKEEPER - CHAUFFEUSE 
seeks interesting post, hotel, estate, school, 
etc., experienced shorthand, typing, P.A.Y.E. 
accounts, from £4.—No. 215, LADIES LEAGUE 
(AGENCY), 1, Lancashire Court (off 122, New Bond 
Street), London, W.1. 
IFE OF MERCHANT AIRMAN would help 
with housekeeping and children in exchange 
country accom. for husband, self and small boy; 
must be within 20 miles Northolt.—Box 1046. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
IMMEDIATE OUTSKIRTS OF THE RENOWNED FULMER VILLAGE 


Gerrards Cross Station 2% miles. Marble Arch 40 minutes by good road 





Glorious views over unspoilable country 


A COUNTRY SEAT OF THE GEORGIAN ERA IN CENTRE OF 21 ACRE PARK 








Completely modernised with 
infinite taste and in perfect con- 
dition throughout. 


Galleried hall, 3 reception, post-war 

equipped domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, 

3 dressing rooms, 4 principal bath- 

rooms, 4 staff bedrooms and 2 bath- 
rooms, billiard room. 


Main services and central heating. 


y Fine range of buildings with clock 
pa tower. 


Bs - te y R TAA / 


Stabling for 20 horses. Farmery. Three staff flats, 2 lodges, paddocks. Profitable walled kitchen gardens and glasshouses, 
. New hard tennis court. 


VACANT POSSESSION. JUST IN MARKET AND FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Owner’s Agents: Messrs. HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Beaconsfield and Gerrards Cross, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (4853) 


SOUTH DEVONSHIRE 


A Beautiful Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate 





OVER 300 ACRES 


Medium sized period house in immaculate condition 
FARMS. COTTAGES, ETC. 


Freehold for Sale Privately (subject to contract) 


or House, Home Farm and Cottages separately 


Strongly recommended by the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (15,932) 





By direction of Coldharbour Wood Estate, Ltd. SALE THURSDAY NEXT 


WEST SUSSEX 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. Liss 2 miles. Liphook 3 miles. Haslemere 7 miles. London 47 miles 
The compact Residential and Sporting Property 
COLDHARBOUR WOOD, RAKE. ABOUT 475 ACRES 


A superbly placed Country rE OP: i.) 
Residence Z ~ 


Four reception, billiard room, 14 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 5 staff bedrooms, 5 
bathrooms. 


Electricity from private plant. 
Central heating. Private water supply. 
Garages, stabling, lodge and_ six 

cottages. 

Farmhouse, buildings and ware- 
houses (let at £600 p.a., with 
option to purchase). 
Parklands, heavily timbered wood- 
lands and lake. 





Mainly with Vacant Possession 


For Sale by Auction as a whole only in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, October 14, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately) 
(The whole of the valuable contents can be purchased if desired.) 


Solicitors : Messrs. J. EATON & CO., 120, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/- 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 © saves 3316/7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


26 miles from London. 


A WELL-PLACED SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
SRR ae om 


704 











WEST SUSSEX COAST 


ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE, SIKER, 
WEST STRAND, WEST WITTERING 
Comprising the fine 
Elizabethan style House 
rebuilt on luxury lines and 
ready for immediate occu- 
pation, containing lounge 
hall 'with minstrels’ gallery, 
3 reception rooms, 5 prin- 





Entrance hall, lounge, 

dining room, garden room, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent kitchen, etc. 


Main water and electricity. 


Modern drainage. Pleasant 
formal gardens. 


Garage for 2 cars. 


cipal bedrooms each with 

bathroom, 10 secondary 

and staff bedrooms and 3 

bathrooms, modern domes- 
tic offices. 

Main water, gas and elec- 


tricity. Septic tank 
drainage. 

Entrance lodge divided into 

2 flats. Range of good out- 
buildings. 

Home farm with cottage. Total area 153 ACRES 
For Sale privately now or by Auction later in lots. 

JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 

MAYfair 3316/7. 


SALCOMBE, S. DEVON 


Superb position, overlooking sea and estuary. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
UPON COMPLETION 





60 acres of valuable woodlands. 
Auction at Chichester (unless previously sold) Wednesday, October 13, 1948. 


Sole Agents: W.1. 





Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester. 
Tel. 2633/4. 





Shaftesbury 9 miles, Frome 13 miles, Salisbury 23 miles, 
Gillingham Station 4 miles. 


THE LIMES, MERE, A CHARMING STONE- 
BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE 


Standing well back from the road. Entrance hall, dining 

room, morning room, drawing room, maid’s sitting room, 

kitchen, china pantry, good cellars, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 attics, 3 reception rooms. 
heated linen cupboard. All main services. 

Pleasure garden, productive kitchen garden, good out- 

buildings including fine old barn, garage, 2 paddocks. 

In all about 6°, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold 

privately) at The Talbot Hotel, Mere, at 3 p.m. on 

Wednesday, October 20, 1948, by JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, Yeovil. 


DUBLIN 75 MILES 


SMALL 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Recently re-decorated throughout. Four principal bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 


With 500 ACRES of mixed farmland providing excellent 
shooting. Main services and Aga. 
Gardener's cottage (3 bedrooms). 
LOW PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE Lovely garden. 


Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover £8,750 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 





Street, W.1, or JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, 30, 
College Green, Dublin. 





Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers as above, 
or from the Solicitors: Messrs. BURRIDGE, KENT 
AND ARKELL, 23, Bell Street, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 





Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil. Tel. 1066 





NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


Birmingham 30 miles, Stratford-on-Avon 4 miles, Warwick 8 miles. 


THE CHARMING TUDOR RESIDENCE, LOXLEY MANOR, Nr. WARWICK 


Four reception rooms, 2 
bathrooms, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room. 


Main electric light and 
power. Co.’s water. Village 
drainage. 


Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. 
Outbuildings. 
Charming old garden and 
2 paddocks (approximately 


234, acres. In all about 
4', ACRES 





npg 
Auction at The Unicorn Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, on October 22 (unless 
previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. G. D. LODDER & SONS, 59, Henley Street, Stratford-on- 
Avon. Tel. 2731. Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council 
Chambers, Castie Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 





SOMERSET 


THE MANOR HOUSE, LONG SUTTON, A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
Charming 16th-Century Manor House, which faces south. 
= 


Entrance hall, 4 reception 

rooms, cloakroom, 5 bed- 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, 

kitchen, seullery. Garage. 
Garden. 


Main electricity and water. 


Central heating. Cottage. 
Farm premises include ties 
for 25 cows, stabling, barn, 
implement shed, arable and 
pasture within a ring fence. 


In all about 884% ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 





To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) at The Half Moon 

Hotel, Yeovil, at 3 p.m. on Friday, October 15, 1948. Illustrated particulars 

from Joint Auctioneers: F.L. HUNT & SONS, Langport and Taunton, Somer- 

set, and JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). Solicitors: Messrs. 
LOUCH WILLMOTT & CLARKE, Langport, Somerset. 














GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of the Executors of the late F. A. Szarvasy, Esq. 


WEST WITHERIDGE, BEACONSFIELD 


40 minutes by express rail from London. Delightful south view. 450 ft. above sea. 


A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN REPRODUCTION OF 
AN EARLY ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE 


WITH ALL MAIN SER- 
VICES INSTALLED. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


FITTED BASINS. 


Eight best bedrooms (3 
suites), 6 bathrooms, nur- 
staff 


hall and 3 reception rooms. 


sery wing, rooms. 
Garage and cottage. Squash 
and hard courts. Ample 


kitchen garden, farmland 


and woods. 


IN ALL 37 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON 20th OCTOBER, 1948 


Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & Co. .48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3121. 





By instructions from Lt.-Col. H. N. H. Wild. 


PERRYFIELD, BROADSTAIRS 


A few minutes from the sea and shops. About one mile from station. 


A WELL-DESIGNED SMALL MODERN HOUSE OF 
PLEASANT ELEVATION 


WITH ALL MAIN SER- 
VICES INSTALLED. 


Perhaps the most attrac- 
tive small House for sale 


in the district. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom 
drawing room, dining room, 
and loggia. 
well- 


Garage. Excellent 


maintained garden. 





IN ALL ABOUT 3%, ACRE 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON 29th OCTOBER, 1948 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. COCKETT, HENDERSON & CO., Station Gates, Broadstairs, 


Kent, and WINKworTtH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
GRO. 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


KENT WEALD WORCESTER 1} MILES 





Outskirts favourite village. Four miles Tenterden. Overlooking Malvern Hills. 
A BEAUTIFUL 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE CONVERTED OLD COUNTRY HOUSE WELL MODERNISED 

In first-class order Four reception rooms, 6 

throughout. bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

Cloakroom, 3 reception complete domestic offices. 

rooms, including panelled In addition: Wing (14 

dining room, 6 bedrooms, 2 rooms 4 _ bathrooms) 

dressing rooms, 2 _ bath- divided into 4 entirely 

rooms, kitchen fitted Aga. self-contained furnished 


Flats with own entrances 
Central heating. Main elec- 
tric light and water. Modern 
drainage. Garages for 4. 
Two old-world cottages. Two cottages. Stabling 
for 5. The grounds contain 
squash court, swimming 


Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Two 
garages. Gardener's flat. 





Very charming gardens. 











Productive kitchen and pool, orchard, vinery, 
fruit garden. Grassland. kitchen garden. 
IN ALL 13 ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,000 IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
Agents : Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent, and Immediate Possession. Freehold at Bargain Price. Owner going abroad. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,511) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (37,823) 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 375 ACRES SUITABLE FOR STUD FARM BETWEEN SALISBURY AND WINCHESTER 
Comprising 3 farms (2 Vacant Possession) The Mansion occupies an unequalled position facing 
and 5 cottages. south and commands beautiful views. 
One farm has Attested licence. Central hall, 5 reception, 33 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 


Two good farmhouses each with 3 bedrooms, bathroom- 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
Two sets of up-to-date farm buildings. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. JAMES WOODHAMS & SONS, Battle, 
Sussex, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,040) 


ESSEX. LONDON 24 MILES 


Chelmsford 8 miles. Close to station. 
Attractive 16th-Century Moated Residence standing 
200 feet up Thy a dee os —” approached , Pa Imposing Mansion built of brick and stone occupying 

Attractive property, comprising well-built Period a fine position commanding beautiful views and 
Three - reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central | House with 5 reception, domestic offices with Aga cooker, approached by two drives. 
eee jee agg Bl y BR. 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Stabling for 6. Garage for 3. Halls, 6 reception, 26 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms. Central 


Central heating, electric light. Estate water supply. 
Squash racquets court. Stabling and garages for 11 cars. 
Well-timbered pleasure grounds, lawn, hard tennis court, 
natural woodland, flat parkland. 
ABOUT 50 ACRES. For Sale Freehold. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (2,424) 


SURREY—Godalming 5 miles 


London 35 miles. Beautiful unspoiled country. 
PARK HATCH, HASCOMBE 














rn. Stabling and farmery. Grounds include lawns Cowhouse for 10. Piggery. Groom's quarters. Ample heating. Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
orchard, kitchen garden and greenhouse. en outhouses. Productive garden, greenhouse, pasture, arable. | Garage. Grounds with lake and fine walle] kitchen garden. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 21, ACRES UP TO IN ALL 160 ACRES To Let Unfurnished on Lease. 
37%, ACRES Freehold with or without Contents. Sole Agents: Messrs. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (40,840) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,031) Guildford, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,427) 
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(10 lines) 





Telegrams: 
**Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 








means sais NICHOLAS vane oa 


Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ’’ 


¢ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
SURREY 


Midway between Guildford and Horsham. 35 miles from London. 


THE HALL PLACE ESTATE, NEAR CRANLEIGH 


Comprising Stovolds Hill, a gentleman’s delightful residence 

in parklike surroundings with 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

4 reception rooms, with all modern comforts and about 
60 acres. 





Seven capital Farms of from 60 to 150 acres, with 
picturesque old houses and well-farmed land. 


A number of excellent cottages. 
The whole extending to about 830 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
For Sale by Auction in Lots at Guildford on 


November 9 next. 


i STOVOLDS HILL GREAT GARSON Bs ; 
Solicitors: Messrs. GREGORY, ROWCLIFFE & CO., 1, Bedford Row, W.C.1. Estate Consulting Surveyors: Messrs. GERALD EVE «& Co., Chartered Surveyors, 6, Queen Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
Particulars and conditions of Sale (price 2/6) may be had (when ready) of the Auctioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading. 














orem JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK cquerine 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





RESIDUE OF LEASE FOR DISPOSAL. 


FIRST-CLASS PROPERTY SITUATED WITHIN EASY DAILY ACCESS OF LONDON 


Hunting with four packs. Golf six miles distant. Aylesbury 24 miles. 
f 7 2 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
In excellent order throughout. 
Four reception rooms, maid’s sitting room, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. All modern conveniences. 
Two excellent cottages. .Garages. Stabling for 6. Charming gardens, together with 3 paddocks. 


IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES. RENT UNFURNISHED £200 PER ANNUM PREMIUM FOR LEASE (SIX YEARS UNEXPIRED) £1,500 
Recommended by the Agents (Oxford Office.) 


BEDS-BUCKS BORDERS CHILWORTH FARM, MILTON COMMON 


A VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM OF 45 ACRES NEAR OXFORD 
(The present owner rents 31 additional acres of adjoining land.) A GRAND FREEHOLD T.T. ATTESTED RESIDENTIAL DAIRY FARM 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 176 ACRES 
SMALL MODERNISED TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
JThree bedrooms, bathroom. 





ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED HOUSE 


Main electric light and water. Main electric light. Abundant water. 
Two good cottages. Accredited cowstalls for 18 Excellent buildings. Four cottages. 
Could_be purchased as a going concern, lock, stock and barrel, if desired. VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION To be Sold by Auction on October 12 next (unless sold privately meanwhile). 





Recommended by the Agents (Oxford Office). Auctioneers as above (Oxford Office). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 











REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 
By direction of Mrs. Lionel Whitehead, C.B.E., J.P. SUSSEX 
ABERGAVE N NY, MO NM Oo UTHS HIRE In beautiful country on edge of picturesque village. 
Between Abergavenny and Pontypool CHARMING RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF NEARLY 
The Prosheld Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate 220 ACRES 
“ GOYTRE HALL,”’ Late Georgian Residence 
CHARMING PERIOD : 
RESIDENCE Two floors. Four reception 
with possession rooms, 9 bed and dressing 


: ‘ooms, 4 bathrooms. 
4 lovely reception rooms, ss . 4 


10 bed and dressing rooms, Main electricity 
4 bathrooms’ 


Central heating. Central heating. 





Main services. Garages. Oast house. Old 
arages ¢ ste barn, bungalow, 2 cottages, 
Gareges and stables. delightful gardens and 
Delightful grounds. Home woodland 
dairy farm. Accommoda- a 
tion land. Three modern PERIOD SECONDARY 
bungalows (one with pos- RESIDENCE. 
session), cottage and pad- 
2 dock, in all 132 ACRES BUNGALOW, 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 7 Lots ack sold privately) at The Angel, Capital Farm with old famhouse and 5 cottages, let and producing £475 p.a. 
Abergavenny, Mon., on Tuesday, October 19, 1948, at 3 p.m. PRICE £45,000 FREEHOLD 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, SW. (€.32,121) 








on ne LOVELY RURAL POSITION IN WEST HERTS 

“TOWER HOUSE,” BROMYARD, HEREFORD Four miles St. Albans, excellent train service London (45 mins.). 

A GENUINE 17th-CENTURY BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE UNIQUE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARACTER 
Of Freehold Tenure. Well fitted, easily run, 
Enjoying delightful views, good order. 
abounding with ancient 
timbers, panelling and 
characteristics of the period. 


Six bedrooms (fitted basins) 
3 bathrooms. 4 reception 
rooms, offices. 


Hall, 3 reception, 5 beds., os 
2 baths., compact offices. Cottage. 


Brida eubiiren Central heating. 


Garage and outbuilding. Co.'s services. 
Inexpensive private garden. Stabling for 4. 4 Garage 3: 
. Dairy and good outbuild- 
Auction October 27 next. ings. Charming walled 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. in of ime under 
RUSSELL, BALDWIN 











AND BRIGHT, LTD., 20, Extra 9 acres of pasture available for £1,250. 
King Street, Hereford, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, PRICE FREEHOLD £9,250 ; 
as above. Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (R.1429) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel: WIM 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 




















AUCTIONS UCKINGHAMSHIRE. Two miles BEDFORD 8 miles, 54 St. Neots. Beautiful DORSET. LULWORTH COVE. Famous 

a= from Aylesbury. To let Unfurnished. An 15th-Century Cottage in perfect setting. coastal beauty spot. For Sale Freehold, 

DEDHAM OAKES, ESSEX attractive and particularly well-appointed Complete restoration including re-thatching a charming modern detached Residence in 
Auction, October 19, 1948. Exceptional Georgian House. The accommodation is on and modern conveniences in course of com- lovely position, high but sheltered. Hall, 3 
interest to artists. Dedham, Essex. Con- two floors and consists of 4 reception rooms, pletion. Three beds., 3 reception, bathroom _ rec., 6 bed., complete offices. Garage. Main 
stable’s Country, between Colchester and 7 main bedrooms and 3 maids’ rooms, 4 bath- and lavatory, kitchen. H. and c. Electric services. Attractive and ornamental garden 


Ipswich. Standing high, panoramic views and rooms. There are 2 excellent cottages. light. Garage. Loose box, Two pigsties, about 1 acre. £6,500.—Agents: MYDDELTON 
over Dedham Valley. Most attractive Resi- Stabling for 6. Twenty-one acres including 40 fruit trees, enclosed vegetable garden. In AND MAJOR, High Street, Salisbury. 
dence: lounge hall, lounge (30 ft.), dining lovely garden and 3 paddocks. Hunting with all one acre. £3,500.—Apply: C. T. NORMAN, MicKtEHam, SURREY. Kesidence of 












































room, maids’ sitting room, kitchen with Aga 4 packs. Golf 5 miles.—For further parti- Cross Keys Hotel, St. Neots, Hunts. rs unique charm, being part of an old man- 
Se. 4 bed., — pF sa c.). —— culars write Pox 1050. Bucks. An enchanting Black and White sion and providing the following accommoda- 
} th Mai pon por Pins ro ony A wom WALES. To let Furnished end Sep- Tudor Cottage enjoying perfect seclusion _ tion (all very large rooms), 4 bedrooms, 2 fine 
amaretto ae 2 Pretty deta tee ering se aa * tember-October, 5 gns. per week. on the edge of a village. Six miles from main large reception, tiled and up-to-date kitchen 
ge ees tat et —~ ae haw Bungalow, Fairborne. Four beds., sitting line station (London under one hour). Two 4nd bathroom. Garage and very charming 
tage ie. in a oan ea.” 4 alee a <% room, balcony, kitchen, overlooking sea, small beds., bath., 2 rec., ete. Main water and elec- 0ld-world garden nearly an acre.—Inspected 
Sey ae: Ie ee See ee garden, 10 mins. from church, village and tricity. Septic tank drainage. Garage and and recommended by the Agents at £5,750 
_ , g ; I g ge ‘ee \ ‘ 
October. COBBE & WINCER station. Fishing and golf in vicinity. Would outbuildings. Garden approx. 4 acre. Freehold.—MooreE & (o., Auctioneers, Car- 
Ipswich. Tel. 2785. let winter months 34 gns.—Box 1043. Detached Cottage in gardens could be con-  Shalton. Tel.: Wallington 2606, (Folio 5974) 
- : : se ecreiamatnes aes — verted to give added accommodation if QDXON. Lovely country position 350 ft. 
WEST SUSSEX Sst: MAWES, SOUTH CORNWALL. To required. Vacant Possession on completion. Oo above sea level at Henley-on-Thames. 
Horsham 3 miles, Brighton 18 miles. The let, October till March inclusive, small — £3,375.—W. Brown & Co., 2, Church Street, A picturesque wistaria-clad Country Residence 
very choice Sporting and Residential Estate — gong vom 4 Sean ae ; Avlesburv (714). in its own grounds of about 3 acres. Really 
sedrooms, Z ) ‘ooms, a oom anc “ ax celle > ‘ine oy > 
Sw Atinactive stoncbuilt, Residence with 9 Kitchen with immersion heater. Facing the JUDE, CORNWALL. Large Residence for § seq "tiled bath, good offices, Part central 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 recep- S€@. Main electric light and power.—Apply Sale. Ideal for Guest House. Ex. view8 heating. Main services. Parquet flooring. 
tion rooms, excellent offices. Garages and Box_1017. es Se pence Parag * <M yh ng oe .... Telephone. Garage. Useful outbuildings, 2 
stabling. Superb gardens. Six cottages (2 in USSEX. Flats, suit retired gentlefolk. — rong fh mt — ‘ade saab orchards. Profitable gardens. In all 3 acres. 
hand). Home Farm (let). Woodlands (in Country mansion. Dairy and garden prodt.ce kit.. offices. Some bedrooms divisible i Only just in market.—CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND 
hand). In all about 130 Acres. With Vacant available-—2. Svdenham Avenue. S.E.26. tg Al sido tarviams. 5% "eee, r. bee AND CO., Henley-on-Thames. Tel. 466. 
Possession except as stated, which Messrs. : wo. C Sel 8. ac. s8.— Par- OUTHAMPTON WATER. A comfort- 
s ticulars from WATERMAN, RITCHIE & BURT ° comfort 
KING & CHASEMORE WESTON-SUPER-MARE (near). To , rel algrave Stree "estmi : able old-fashioned Residence having 
have received instructions to offer for Sale by let, Furnished, modern detached Coun- a wed Belgrave | Street, Westminster, tricted views of Southampton ‘Vater : d 
. 4 SOF , 7 Ger S.W. el. 7927), and 2. Hartland Terrace unrestricted views of Southampton ‘Vater anc 
Auction in One Lot at the Town Hall, try Residence, 14 rooms, 3 bathrooms, etc., Bude, Cornwall (Tel. 35).’ ’ — shipping, containing on two floors 3 reception 
Horsham, on Wednesday, October 20, 1948, lovely grounds, 5 acres, magnificent views.— . - BANE rooms, billiards room, 14 bedrooms, cellarage 
at 2.30 p.m. Illustrated particulars, plan and Box 1016. ARMARTHENSHIRE. Freehold well- ‘ oli ‘een Nan tiag i “SAA 
at I ’ Bs 4 - . and usual offices. Central heating. Electric 





EST END FIRM of Builders at present as ge ee , oo light. Main water. Extensive detached out- 
constructing Flats in Kensington and private grounds about 2 acres. Three large buildings, summer houses, etc. About 7 acres 
shortly ready for occupation invite appli- ne Nae ge wa kein — ‘ sitting of garden and matured grounds with extensive 
cations from interested parties. Early posses- Siete Geama’ Cieminel neater’ 1 nea em road _ frontages.—Price and particulars from 
sion can be given.—For particulars write Box at ° é ating. Large heate the Sole Agents: WALLER & KING, 17, Cum- 


conditions of sale of the Solicitors: Messrs. 

MANIER-WiLtiaMs & MinRoy, Rex House, W 
38, King William Street, London, E.C. (Tel.: 
MANsion House 3868). Auctioneers: Messrs. 
KinG & CHASEMORE, Chartered Surveyors, 





























Riehmand Manes Marsham. Snesex 931. erp goer Prone > wal + ee. berland Place, Southampton. Tel. 4545. 
sual offices. Exceptional c . Every —— 
TO LET modern convenience. Vacant Possession. Cure Soa taticaes oF ne ? Charming 
a - a FOR SALE Good salmon, sea trout and trout fishing near. Raper notte gM ree an 4" weathered oak 
SHDOWN FOREST. To Let Furnished - Apply Box 674. and mellowed ricks with attice windows, 
for six months from mid-October next. EACONSFIELD, near, on high ground oenetomy ee standing in own grounds of 3 acres with a 
A charming Modern Country House, con- commanding extensive views over the EVON. Fishing. A delightful modernised S0Utherly aspect, 400 feet above sea level. 
venient for Tunbridge Wells and Crow- Thames Valley and Berkshire Hills, well con- Cottage on banks of River Teign, with } Accommodation comprises 6 good-sized bed- 
borough. Six-seven bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, structed Residence with mullioned windows, mile salmon and trout fishing and over 22  Tooms, tiled bathroom, entrance hall, cloak- 
2-3 reception rooms, double garage, etc. replica of a Tudor Manor House. Three bath- acres good land. Elecy., telephone. Garage, aintin picasant pon ee eee: — 
Central heating. Main water and electricity. rooms, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, maids’ etc. £6,500. Freehold. Vacant Possession.- kitchs, Gants a itl of east gee ooh 
About 4 acres. Capable morning domestic sitting room, tiled kitchen. Central heating. CHERRYS, Agents, 14, Southernhay West, zane ye etighh hile sag prel en val 
help available. Very moderate rental (to All services. Detached brick garage for 4 cars Exeter. Range of brick outbuildings. Large garage. 
include gardener’s wages) to careful tenants With flat over. Hard tennis court, 2 glass- The grounds comprise lawns, flower beds, weil- 
Owner’s Agents: IRBBETT, MOSELY, CARD AND houses, etc., parkland and paddock, 64 acres. AND wW. SUFFOLK BORDERS, cultivated kitchen garden, large orchard, and 
Co., 7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells. £10,500. Strongly recommended.—Photos * Ipswich 10 miles. Genuine 15th-century paddock, all in good order. All main services. 
—— - — and particulars from RIcHARDS & CO., Bourne _—‘- Residence. An_ exceptional half-timbered Telephone. Central heating. Early Vacant 
CLITHEROE (near). Eaves Hall Lodge, End, Bucks Tel. 1. Property of great charm, carefully restored, Possession. Price Frechold £9,000.—Apply: 
a miniature Mansion of modern construc- —_—— on high ground with grand views. Three J. CHAMBERS & Co., 17, Hart Street, Henley- 
tion, amid most delightful surroundings. EDFORD AND NORTHAMPTON reception rooms, modern kitchen, bathroom on-Thames, Tel.: Henley 71. 

Luxuriously furnished, 2 recep. rooms, 3 bed- (between). Period Cottage. Detached. etc., 3 main and 2 secondary bedrooms. Main {LTS. Six miles south of Devizes, and 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom, electric light, etc. Stone and slate. Carefully restored. Heavily electric light and power. Main water. Modern close to Dauntsey School. Small late 


Meals can, if desired, be served in the hotel by oak raftered ceilings. Modern services. Hot drainage. 
arrangement. Domestic help also provided if water. Main electric light and power. Lovely gardens with large pool. Paddock and field, rooms, bathroom. Garage. Small walled 
needed. Reliable tenant required.—Apply garden (about one-third acre). Perfect con- in all 7 acres. For Sale Freehold.—GARROopD, garden. Freehold £3,000.—Sole Agents: 
RESIDENT ee ag Eaves Hall Hotel, near dition. £3,500 Freehold.—E. J. & R. S. TURNER & SON, 1, Old Butter Market, WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction 
Clitheroe. Quote ASHBY, 5, George Row, Northampton. Ipswich. Tel. 3127/8. Mart, Salisbury. 


Garage and summerhouse. Lovely Georgian Residence. Two reception, 4 bed- 
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REGent 


OSBORN & MERCER ap SARS ST 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





CROWBOROUGH BEACON 


Splendidly situate, superb views to Ashdown Forest. 


A Delightful Freehold Residence built in 
the style of an old Sussex Manor House 





Approached by a drive and eructed originally under 
the supervision of a well-known architect, in mellowed 
brick with tiled roof and half-timbered exterior. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bed., 3 dressing, studio, 2 bath. 
Main services. Central heating 
COTTAGE. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Charming terraced gardens, fruit and kitchen garden, 
rockeries, etc., and a beautiful expanse of natural 
forest land, the whole extending to about 7 ACRES 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Joint Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, Albe- 
marle Street, Piccadilly, W.1 and RODERICK T. INNES, 
ESQ., F.A.L.P.A., F.C.1.A., The Cross, Crowborough, 
Sussex (Crowborough 921). 





VIRGINIA WATER 
In a splendid position on the edge of the well-known Went- 
worth Estate, near to the station with its first-class service of 
electric tegains to Waterloo in under 40 minutes. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Facing South and secluded in its own grounds. 
3 reception rooms, sun room, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 

2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 

Matured gardens with lawns, 


Garage 
vege ao garden ete. 
ABOUT 2 ACRE 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION MAY NEXT 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,274) 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
Ideally situate in lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated. 
A CHARMING SMALL 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
with a wealth of delightful features at the same time 
up to date and in first-class order. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ain electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the 
property and including lawns, flower beds and borders, 
orchard, kitchen garden, meadowland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
NEAR QUILDFORD 
Splendidly situate commanding fine views over the surrounding 
countryside. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
well planned and in good order 
Hall, 2 reception fooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain services. Brick built Garage 
A delightful well laid out garden, inexpensive to 
maintain and extending to ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
OF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,650 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


, in all 





(18,159) 





Agents: (18,272) 





FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


One of the Choicest Small Estates in the Home 
Counties 


including 


A RESIDENCE OF OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 
PRINCIPALLY QUEEN ANNE 





4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms. 


Main services Central heating 


Lovely Gardens which for their beauty would be 
very difficult to surpass 
MAGNIFICENT SWIMMING POOL. 
SQUASH COURT. 

MODEL BUILDINGS FOR A PEDIGREE HERD 
10 COTTAGES (ALL SERVICE TENANCIES) 
THIS LOVELY ESTATE EXTENDS TO ABOUT 
92 ACRES A I Re WITH VACANT 


If desired additional land adjoining can be rented. 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,250) 








3 MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





| eee’ = <8 





UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL, 
SPORTING ESTATE OF 


STABLING. 
RESIDENCE. 


SUSSEX 


Delightful position, fine views to the South Downs. 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
ABOUT 500 ACRES 
LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE OF HISTORIC 
INTEREST 


Carefully restored at very great expense and in faultless order. 
Fine 


suite of reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, complete offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGES. ATTRACTIVE SECONDARY 
EIGHT MODERNISED COTTAGES. 
Gardens of exquisite charm, sporting woodlands. 


6 bathrooms, 


TWO FARMS IN HAND with modernised buildings. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 70 OR 500 ACRES 
Confidently recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 


RALPH PAy 


AND TAYLOR, 3. Mount Street, 


London, W.1. 





CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 


Picturesque Valley of River Stour. 


sj iN 


He Mil 





TYPICAL TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


With characteristic interior. Three reception, 4 bedrooms, 

bathroom. Electricity and water. Central heating. Out- 

buildings (brick and thatch). Garage. Garden of HALF 
(more if required). REEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION, ONLY £4,750 


Joint Agents: PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury (Tel. 2123), 
Suffolk; RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





OUTSKIRTS OF FRAMLINGHAM 


Walking distance of Castle, College and Station. 





SUPERIOR WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
Erected only a few years ago. Red brick, steel windows, 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. 
Radiators. Garage. Gardens of 2 ACRES offer maximum 
seclusion; fully cultivated (more if required). FREEHOLD 
WITH meen £4,450 OR NEAR 


London Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above, 





OLD MARKET TOWN OF SUDBURY 


Shops and Station under a mile. 





LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE (WHITE BRICK) 

Of unusual charm, in perfect order throughout. Three 

reception, 6 bedrooms (4 having h. and e¢.), bathroom. 

All main services. Central heating. Garages and useful 

outbuildings. Fully matured gardens well stocked with 

fruit of all kinds. JUST UNDER AN ACRE. FREE- 
OLD WITH POSSESSION, £6,000 

Joint Agents: PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury (Tel. 2123), 
Suffolk; RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. 











GROsvenor 2838 
(3 lines) 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Turloran, Audley, London 





SURROUNDED BY LOVELY RURAL KENTISH COUNTRY 


A FINELY APPOINTED. AND EQUIPPED QUEEN ANNE 


Maidstone, main line, 6 miles. Convenient for the 
Sussex and Kent Coasts. 


All the rooms are pleasant, well proportioned and high 
ceilinged, with appointments, fittings and decorations 
in keeping with the Residence. 


Lounge hall, with handsome carved staircase, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, cloakroom, 7 principal bedrooms (lava- 

tory basins), 3 bathrooms (one with shower in alcove), 

4 staff bedrooms with basins, modern bathroom, 

servants’ sitting room, modern kitchens and offices, 
stores, etc. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
EXCELLENT SANITATION 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127 





HOUSE 


TUDOR GUEST HOUSE (or cottage). 
flat. GARDENER’S LODGE. 


large cars. 


Chauffeur’s 
GARAGE for 3 


Beautiful gardens inexpensive in maintenance. 

paved walk within herbaceous borders. Rose and 

wild garden. Kitchen garden. Lily pool, orchard, 
glasshouse, paddock. 


Long 


15 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE” PRIVATELY OR 
MUCTION LATER 


Mount Street, London, W.1. (@ROsvenor 2838). 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TTROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) F 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





By direction of Horace Hale, Esq. 





THE PRINCIPAL FARMHOUSE 


THREE FARMHOUSES, 


Magnificent T.T. and Attested Farm Buildings including 
cowstalls for 110, grass drying plant, Dutch barn, etc. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY THROUGHOUT. 
The Cottages are in excellent repair with inside sanitation 
(8 have baths) and fitted electric cookers. 

The land produces record crops year after year, is in a ring 
fence, and is mostly Freehold, in all about 500 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction early in December (or would be 
sold privately beforehand as a going concern or 
otherwise; might be divided). 


THE KINGSWOOD ESTATE, LINGFIELD, SURREY 
ONE OF THE FINEST AGRICULTURAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY, THE HOME OF THE CELEBRATED BRITISH FRIESIAN HERD 
Beautiful district 25 south of London, intensively and expertly farmed for many years 


24 COTTAGES. 





PART OF THE PEDIGREE HERD 


The whole estate is in absolute first-class order and is enthusiastically recommended by the Auctioneers: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, from whom particulars (when ready) may be obtained. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





LITTLE HEATH WOOD, nr. POTTERS BAR, HERTS 
MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED HOUSE 
WITH 35 OR 6 ACRES JUST AVAILABLE 
Commodious 
a Residence in the 
Georgian style 


Embodying every modern 
comfort, recently redecor- 
ated, and in first-rate order 
throughout. 
Lounge hall, billiards, 4 
reception rooms, 12-14 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 cot- 
tages, chauffeur’s flat, good 
outbuildings, garages, etc. 
Productive kitchen garden, 
partly walled, orchard, out- 
lying park and grassland. 
Over 2,000 ft. main front- 
age to Hatfield Road. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE = PRIVATE OCCUPATION, INSTITUTIONAL OR 
CHOLASTIC PURPOSES. 


FOR SALE emuanads ON EXCEPTIONAL TERMS 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REG. 2481. 





RESIDENTIAL FARM, WEST SOMERSET. 125 acres 


Amidst the lovely Brendon Hills. Between Taunton and Minehead. 
Good, mixed land, including 70 acres pasture and 20 acres woodland. Small trout 
stream. 


Very Attractive 
Residence 


Stone-built Georgian 
manor-house type. 


Modernised. Large rooms, 

3 reception, 5 beds., bath. 

Telephone. Electric light. 

Nice garden. Excellent cot- 

tage and substantial range 
of buildings. 





A GENUINE BARGAIN. FREEHOLD £9,750 
Immediate possession house, cottage and about 30 acres. 





Strongly recommended. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER «& Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel: REG, 2481, 








By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord de Saumarez. 


THE IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL, 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


BROKE HALL ESTATE, NACTON 


including the most attractively situated 
Country House 


BROKE HALL and beautifully timbered 
grounds 97 ACRES. 


Broke Hall Farm with 4 cottages, 165 ACRES. 





EAST SUFFOLK 


On the north bank of the River Orwell, 5 miles from Ipswich and 8 miles from Felixstowe. 


Whitehouse Farm with 2 cottages, 228 ACRES. 


Two modern Cottages with Vacant Possession. 


Village Properties and Woodland Freehold 
extending to a total area of about 551 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 18 

Lots (unless previously sold as a whole by 

private treaty) at the Crown and Anchor 

Hotel, Ipswich, on Tuesday, October 19, 
1948, at 3 p.m. 


A VIEW FROM BROKE HALT OVERLOOKING THE RIVER ORWELL 


Particulars (price 2/6) from the Auctioneers: 


Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Head Office: 2, KING’S PARADE, CAMBRIDGE, and at Ely and Ipswich, and 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 








Es’ Wa. WOOD, SON & GARDNER ,7?:..Ne.2 


(three lines) 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 





FARM 58 ACRES 
SUSSEX—SURREY BORDER 


Secluded position but within 2 miles main electric line station. 

Farmhouse comprises 3 good bedrooms, large bathroom, 2 reception rooms, normal 
domestic offices. Extensive farm buildings. Garage. Modern bungalow. The land 
is equally divided into pasture and arable. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000. LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AT ares 

IF REQUIRED. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION WILL BE GIV 





COUNTRY CLUB AND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
Main road position, standing in its own grounds of 32 ACRES in very delightful country. 


Accommodation: 11 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, dining room 45 ft. x 24ft., and excellent domestic quarters. 


Company’s electric light and water installed, also central heating, and the property 
throughout is exceptionally well furnished. 


Very delightful garden including En Tout Cas tennis court. 
Stabling for 6. Several grazing paddocks. 
A LODGE AND 2 COTTAGES, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A GOING CONCERN 
For further particulars please apply: WM. Woop, Son & GARDNER, Crawley, as above. 








24, Cornfield Road, 
‘ om mela O A K D E N & C O ° 
SUSSEX 


Historical village, 9 miles from Eastbourne. 
MODERNISED COTTAGE 
Two bedrooms (15 ft. x 12 ft. and 11 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft.), bathroom, living room (15 ft. x 
12 ft.), hall and kitchen, garden with space for garage. In first-class order throughout. 
£3,500 FREEHOLD 


SUSSEX 
MIXED FARM 140 ACRES 
Georgian Farmhouse, 5 cottages, and a range of farm buildings. 
FREEHOLD. LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AND TENANT RIGHT. £18,500 


WITHIN THREE MILES OF EASTBOURNE 
Commanding glorious downland views. 
MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
On two floors only with 4% ACRES. Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
usual offices. Two garages, greenhouse, etc. 
All main services. Telephone connected. 
£12,000 FREEHOLD 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
GENUINE OLD TITHE BARN WELL CONVERTED INTO SMALL 
RESIDENC 
Containing 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and usual offices. 
ABOUT ONE ACRE of delightful gardens. 
For Sale by Auction on October 22 unless previously sold by private treaty. 


Telephone 
1234 

















= 
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QROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


“Yoxpon wa CURTIS & HENSON a 


CORNISH SOUTH COAST Misia ry nr torysr pari -gcigtan late a 


Modern House of excep- 
tional character, with un- 
usually spacious rooms and 
first-class equipment. Con- 
Georgian House of Cornish granite in *, acre tains lounge hall, 3 recep- 

F tion rooms, study, 9 bed- 
of garden, surrounded by high stone wall. Contains rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
very good offices. Garages 
and chauffeur’s quarters. 





Nestling in one of the most attractive little turns. 


4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc., garage 
and stabling, and independent flat of 4 rooms, 


kitchenette and bathroom. GARDENS OF OUT- 
STANDING BEAUTY 


extending to nearly 2acres, 
with hard tennis court and 
good orchard. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Bo oie # 


gents. Cuerm & ANSON. az s 7 FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE 
Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, as above. Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 


In unspoilt country, under 30 miles from London, adjoining golf course. 


MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN HOUSE AND SMALL ESTATE 











combining 20th-Century comfort with the charm of antiquity. 


Ballroom 40 feet long. Four reception rooms. 
Eight bedrooms, all with basins and built-in fitments. 
Three bathrooms. 
First-class up-to-date offices. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
EXCELLENT GARAGING, STABLING, AND FARMERY. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 46 ACRES 


Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. alae 


CENtral 





Established 1799 ‘ 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London’”’ 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Blandford about 7 miles, Dorchester about 12 miles. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
XViith-CENTURY 


GARAGE, STABLES and OUTBUILDINGS. 


MANOR HOUSE le oa 
STAFF COTTAGES. 
MATURED GARDENS. 
Carefully preserved, modernised, and in good 
order 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


PANELLED HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
TO LET FURNISHED 


FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


7 PRINCIPAL AND 5 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 





For particulars: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CEN. 9344). 











Est. Dublinis9 STOKES & QUIRKE, ™1.4... R. R. HENSHAW, F.R.1.C.S., F.L.A.S. 


85, DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1. MAY fair 3113 and 5775; QUEEN SQUARE, BATH. Telephone 3929. 


Offices in DUBLIN, CLONMEL and FETHARD, EIRE. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. IN THE BEAUFORT COUNTRY 


CHARMING AND WELL APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE, BUILT IN 
Ss Hee arene Oe PERIOD STYLE AND LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED. 


London non-stop trains 1} hours. 
CoO. TIPPERARY 
Large entrance hall, draw- 


Amid lovely scenery. ing room, dining room, 
library, pillared sun loggia 
(on garden side), 7 bed- 
rooms with lav. basins, 3 - 
bathrooms, 4 _ lavatories, ’ 
model kitchen, servants’ 
hall, scullery, brushing 
room, etc. 








Seven recep., 16 bedrooms, 
domestic offices, nursery, 
and private suites, etc. 


STABLING & GARAGES. 





Fine gardens and parks, Thermostatic central heat- 

ample outbuildings and ing. Esse cooker. Main 

walled vegetable garden. electricity, unfailing water 

supplies. Garage. Stabling 

Shooting over large (4), saddle room, ete. 
acreage. 


Pair of modern cottages 





2} hours from Shannon with telephone. Ee eee re | era : 
ewer. The Gardens are i with eee’ eaet, ornamental timbers, etc. 
Pz *k, a t8 ACRES IN ALL. 
To be Let Unfurnished for a term of years. nance stasaubianatia ie £18.000 
, 


Further particulars from Vendor’s Agent: R. R. HENSHAW, as above. 








For further details apply to the Owner’s Agents, as above. 
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OROSVENOR £,, LONDON, W: WILSON & CO. “er 








A PERFECT SMALL HOME. LONDON 123 MILES SURREY. Adjoining the Common near OXSHOTT 


Excellent train service from Bromley or Orpington. Oxshott Station 7 minutes’ walk, London 30 minutes. 











a " x = * asia PeaRin da ee 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE IN THE FARMHOUSE STYLE A DELIGHTFUL PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
In most pleasant surroundings. Well equipped with lavatory basins, oak panelling, Occupying an attractive position in the centre of its 3 ACRES. Six bedrooms (basins), 
doors, beams and flooring. and in spotless condition. Five bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Double garage. Detached cottage. All main services. 
3 reception (largest 25 as 7), model a - coma All aie services. Double garage. Well-timbered garden with hard court. 
Chaiming gardens of nearly ONE A 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750 (to include ali tenant’s fixtures and fittings). FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Insnecte a and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W. Recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
CTION OCTOBER 1 CTION OCTOBER 1 
FREEZELAND FARM, NEAR BEXHILL BETWEEN MIDHURST AND PETWORTH HILLAND, HEADLEY, HANTS 
High up with lop ely views. Between Alton and Haslemere. London one hour. 


CHARMING OLD BRICK AND TILE HOUSE 
Situate in one of the prettiest villages in Sussex. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Two garages. 
Electric light. Good water supply. 
Just in the market with nearly 2 ACRES 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE 
In area Winchester, Whitchurch, Odiham, Alton, Well- 
appointed House, modern or period. 5-8 beds., 2 baths., 
A BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED SMALL HOUSE main services, cottage. 5/50 ACRES. Good price paid | quaRMING ESTATE with ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 











AND MINIATURE ESTATE OF 30 A ES for suitable place.—Photo and full details to “B’’, c/o Seven beds., 3 baths. Three cottages. Farm buildings. 
Included is a partly built house with its nth mp ae rials. Wuson & Co.. 23, Mount Street, W.1 £12,500 WITH 110 ACRES (68 acres woodland) 
Auctioneers: WILSON & Co., 23. Mount Street. W.1. ILSON & UO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Auctioneers: WILSON «& CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








— TRESIDDER, & CO. ag 


__ 7%, % SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 

















COTSWOLDS EREFORDS. 24 mites s town and station, 600 ft. up in beautiful country. Delight- 
ful STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with quantity of modern oak and in excel- 
12 miles Cirencester, 9 Gloucester, 700 ft. up, lovely views. lent condition. Halls, billiard room, 4 reception, 3 bath., 12-16 bedrooms. Main 
sf electricity. Central heating. Tele phone. Garages, stabling. Cottage. NATURAL 
VEE HOME OF A WELL-KNOWN PEDIRREE JERSEY HERD LANDSCAPE GARDENS, easily kept spacious lawns. SMALL LAKES WELL 
q p : STOCKED WITH TROUT, ornamental waterfalls, kitchen garden, glasshouse, 
bono 9 oy ap paddock and wood.—TRESIDDER & €O., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,673) 
modernised and in excel- CORNISH RIVIERA £5,500 pe 
lent order. Hall, 3-4 recep- T. AUSTELL. Outskirts Of ie interesting market town, 1} miles sea. ATTRAC- 
tion, 3 bathrooms, 6 main TIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. Conse rvatory entrance, 3 reception, 
vedrooms, 2 dressing. Ser- bathroom, 4 main and op hl pe bedrooms. Main services. Aga cooker. Telephone. 
vants’ wing, 3 bed., bath- Large garage and outbuildings. Charming and productive gardens with collection of 
room, sitting room. beautiful shrubs, kitchen garden and orchard. 24% ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 
Electric light. Central heat- 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,920) 
a FIRST-CLASS CHARACTER RESIDENCE. £8,500 
Studio. Double garage. DEVON. 2 miles Saunton Sands, salmon and trout fishing facilities. STONE- 
Stabling. ACCREDITED * BUILT HOUSE in excellent order. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bith., 6 prin- 
FARM BUILDINGS. cipal (4 h. and ¢.), and 4 secondary bedrooms. Main services. Garage for 2, out- 
FARMHOUSE buildings. Delightful terraced gardens, fish ponds. Well-stocked kitchen and fruit 
aR ee garden. 3 ADDITIONAL ACRES AVAILABLE.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
TWO COTTAGES. Audley Street, W.1. (23,676) 
: . ” vis = : i ENT. 5 miles Maidstone, bus at gate. ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER HESI- 
t ardens ¢ excellent é ELL-E >PE : . rp 4 ‘ ; 
Delightful gardens and excellent and WELL-EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM 130 ACRES K DENCE. Four reception, 2 bath., 6 bed. (all h. and c.). Central heating. Main 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Head Agents: ee R & Co., 77, South electric light and water. Telephone. Garages 3-4. Grounds of 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER 
Audley Street, W.1. (13,202 AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 











ee LONDON, 82 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY mnse3 


SMALL BERKS MANOR HOUSE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 
Seven miles from Ascot and Reading, 10 miles Henley. 
Three fine reception, cloaks, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maid’s sitting room. Period features and tasteful decora- 
tions, with painted walls and ceilings. 
ELECTRICITY AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Garage for 3 or 4 cars. Lovely garden with tennis court, 
lawns, kitchen garden and paddock. 
UNDER TWO ACRES FREEHOLD 
Cottage available if wanted. 
Illustrated particulars from the London Agents for the 
Auctioneers: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. 














LONDON, ; on CROs 3056 LO F fk S & WARN ER SM UELTON MOWB R i 


BEDFORDSHIRE NORTHANTS 


Northampton 10 miles, London main line train 1} hours. 





At a greatly reduced price. 


THE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
23, CHURCH STREET, AMPTHILL : : : ‘ 
i . - Fully modernised, in excellent repair. 
Comprising 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Comprising 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms. 
Sane EN Serer MAIN LIGHT AND WATER. 


arage. Stabling. Numerous ildings. : : 
Garage. tabling. Numerous outbuildings Beautiful garden with modern glasshouse. 


the whole extending to about THREE QUARTER ACRE pe as Sees... bape pl vron Quick 
. '’ 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. £5,000 SALE 


(Reasonable offer will be considered.) Agents: Lorts & WARNER, as above, and at 14, St. Giles’ 
Agents: Lorts & WARNER, as above. Oxford. 


Most attractive secluded gardens with large swimming pool, 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo 
London.” 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





CENTRAL PERTHSHIRE 


Main line station (Dalwhinnie) 6 miles. 
THE WELL-KNOWN SPORTING ESTATES OF TALLADH-A-BHEITHE AND CORRIEVARKIE, LOCH RANNOCH, ABOUT 18,500 ACRES 


Talladh-a-Bheithe (13,500 acres) Comfortable modernised moderate-sized Lodge with 9 bedrooms (basins), 3 sitting rooms, etc., 5 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electric 


light. Gravitation water. Two farms, cottages and village holdings. Excellent stalking. Yield pre-war 600/800 brace grouse. Joint right of fishing on Lochs Ericht, Rannoch and Laidon, 


Corrievarkie (about 5,000 acres). In a lovely position to south of Loch Ericht. Lodge fully furnished, contains 3 reception, 10-12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Good grouse moor and 


stalking. Joint rights of fishing on Loch Ericht. 


Furniture in Talladh-a-Bheithe Lodge at valuation. Offers may include furnishings at Correivarkie. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE AS A WHOLE OR MIGHT BE SEPARATED 
Agents: Capt. PERCY WALLACE, 50, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 


, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (MAYfair 6341). 





By direction of Lord Crawford and Balcarres. FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 


WARMINSTER, WILTS 
Warminster 2 miles, Heytesbury 1 mile, Salisbury 18 miles. 
Historic, Residential and Agricultural Estate, NORTON BAVANT MANOR 


comprising the lovely 
QueenAnne Manor House 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, 


The subject of an illustrated article in ‘* Country Life.’’ 


STEEPLETON HOUSE, DORSET 


‘ A beautiful 17th-Century 
Period House 





with fine carvings, mantel- 
pieces, ceilings and over- 
doors. 


Fourteen bedrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bathrooms. 


Electric light. Central 
heating. 
Pleasant gardens and 


grounds with small upkeep; 
ornamental lake and 
paddock. 


billiards room, 7 best and 3 
staff bedrooms, 4. bath- 
rooms. Co.’s electricity and 
water. Central heating. 
Original oak and deal panel- 
ling in many rooms. Beau- 
tiful gardens and _ park. 
Lodge and 5 cottages. 
Two rich dairy farms, 228 
acres let at £421, and 90 
acres let at £264. Attractive 
cottages. Valuable meadows 
14 miles of trout fishing in 
the Wvlye. 





In all about 380 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED at a rent of £370 per annum, or FURNISHED 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots (if not sold privately), on October 12, 
BY ARRANGEMENT 


1948, at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury. 
Solicitors: MARTYNS & GANE, 2, Temple Gardens, London, E.C.4. Agent: 
COMMANDER ATWOOD, Pythouse Estate Office, Tisbury, Wilts. Printed particulars 
2/- from the Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


’ ial Land 
Inspected and recommended by RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury, and JoHN D. Woop 


AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (62,496) 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I. 
(REGent 4685) 


MAPLE & Co., Lr. 


“HILLCREST” 





*«* BANKSIDE ”’ 
32, The Donensway, Sutton, Surrey. : ‘ 78, The Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 65, All Saints Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
In one of the best roads in this favourite district, under 30 mins. On the high ground in a semi-rural position, few minutes from On high ground and convenient for Sutton Common Station. 
from Victoria. station, 11 miles from Town. Electric trains to Holborn Viaduct. 


‘“‘EPPERSTONE”’ 











> a 


- ae “ : * 
5 ma ; a Wt: 


FREEHOLD MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


DETACHED DOUBLE-FRONTED RESIDENCE 


at 


MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, hall. cloakroom, 
fine dining hall, drawing room and morning room. Garages 
for 2 cars. Delightful garden of ABOUT ONE ACRE 
Solicitors: Messrs. PAISNER & Co., 4, Gower Street, 


4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, panelled hall, 3 reception 
rooms, large tiled kitchen. Brick-built garage and attrac- 
tive garden of about 4% ACRE, tennis lawn, greenhouse, etc. 
Solicitor: CLEMENT G. LAWRENCE, Esq., Aldwych House, 


5 bed, dressing room, bath, 3 reception. Detached cottage 
(4 rooms and bathroom.) Old-world gardens well timbered 
of about 14 ACRES with frontage to two roads. 
Solicitors: Messrs. HALLETT & Co., Bank Chambers, 








Bedford Square, W.C.1. Aldwych, W.C.2. Ashford, Kent. 
For Sale by Public Auction at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, on Wednesday, October 13 next. [Illustrated particulars of the Solicitors, or of the 
Auctioneers : Messrs. W. LEWIS HIND «& Sons, F.A.I., 32/34, High Street, Sutton (Tel.: VIGilant 0022), or Messrs. MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above 

















8S. W. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 


ALFRED J. BURROWS, SANDERS’ T. 8, SAxDEns, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 and 109 


and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 
ASHFORD (Tel: 327) AND CRANBROOK (Tel: 2147/8), KENT 


KENT. BETWEEN ASHFORD AND RYE EAST DEVON 
A GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE Sidmotith 9 miles. 
Vee ; “4 a Delightful Country Resi- 
. é dence in immaculate con- 
dition, with every modern 








700 ft. above sea level. 
To be offered at Auction in October (unless previously sold by private treaty) 


A Compact Country 
Property with 12% Acres 





comfort. Eight bed., 3 including comfortable Resi- 
bath., 3 reception. Gun dence of 3 —— and 5 

Star quarters. Mai bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
room. Staff quarters. Main Gateg> sad loose bones. 


water and elec. Central 
heating. Extensive garages 
and stabling. Modern cot- 


Guest tower with 3 rooms, 
and commanding magnifi- 
cent panoramic views. An 


tage. Beautifully wooded excellent Cottage with 2 
grounds of about sitting and 4 bedrooms, 

30 ACRES bathroom and offices. 
Central heating. 110-volt 

FREEHOLD £9,750 electric lighting plant. Ex- 
(14,555) cellent water and drainage 





systems. 


Illustrated brochure and plan from Agents, as above. 





600 FEET UP. IN ONE OF THE MOST GLORIOUS POSITIONS IN KENT 

Eight miles Maidstone. SPACIOUS MANOR HOUSE completely modernised and in 

perfect condition. Eight bed., 3 bath., 5 recep. Main services. Three cottages. 

Garages for 6 cars. Fine old Tudor barn. Ornamental gardens and superbly timbered 

Parkland. In all about 140 ACRES. For Sale by private treaty. (15,114). 
Apply: ALFRED J. BULROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, as above. 





LATS (SIDMOUTH). VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-FURNISHED 

FLATS are available for long period letting at appropriate rentals. ONE 
UNFURNISHED FLAT with lounge, double bedroom, bathroom and offices, with 
balcony overlooking the sea, offered for IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
wut OS, PAL, Pa FOX & SONS srrmORT SPOR ESOS Pa 
Ss 


E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. LAND AGENT BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.L BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON, 


‘* BATH LODGE,’’ LYMINGTON 


In an unrivalled position, commanding views of the River and Estuary. 








The unique and excellently appointed Freehold 
Residence 


Containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom, delightful lounge, 
dining room, cloakroom and kitchen. 


All main services. 


TWO GARAGES. LARGE STORE SHED. WELL- 
SCREENED GARDEN of about ONE-THIRD ACRE 





To be Sold by Auction at The Royal Hotel, Southampton, on Tuesday, October 26, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. COOK, FOWLER & OUTHET, York House, York Place, Scarborough. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton, and at Bournemouth, Brighton and Worthing. 








Of particular appeal to those favouring Georgian architecture. MID-SUSSEX 
MID- SUSSEX Occupying a delightful rural situation on the edge ofa popular village high up and enjoying 
Occupying a choice rural situation and enjoying lovely views of the South Downs. extensive views over wooded undulating countryside. Close to church, shops and omnibus 
Southdown omnibuses pass near by. Henfield. with its shepe and tation, send 3 seiles. services. Haywards Heath ree weed me 93 r pee. ~-¥ Gnas ond Vernet 6; 
Steyning 44 miles. Brighton and Worthing 10 miles. London 46 miles. Lewes 12; Brighton 21 ; and London 38 miles. 
The exceptionally attrac- 
Exceptionally attractive tive Modern Detached oe A 
Freehold Georgian Residence a -_ 
Residence is brick built with rendered 
approached by short drive elevations and tiled roof. 
and comprising 6 principal Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 reception rooms and 
two bathrooms, four recep- kitchen. Separate w.c. 
tion rooms, excellent domes- Main electricity. Excel- 
tic offices. Staff annexe. lent water supply (main 
Two garages. Stabling and available shortly). Modern 
useful outbuildings. cesspool drainage. 
Main electricity and water. Garage. Coal store and 
Cesspool drainage. garden shed about 37 ft. x 
The attractive pleasure 15 ft. Delightful well-kept 
grounds comprise lawns, gardens including lawns, 
flower beds, rose gardens, flower beds and excellent 
fruit cage, large walled kitchen garden with abun- 
kitchen garden and pad- dance of soft fruit bushes. 
docks, in all about In all over 
SIX ACRES. PRICE £9,900 FREEHOLD. VACANT ay pee egg THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Jdéint Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
(Tel.: REGent 2481): Fox & SONS, 117. Western Road, Brighton 1. Tel.: Hove 9201 VACANT POSSESSION 
(6 lines). Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 








By direction of T. P. Parker, Esq. 
HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 


i 

Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 

lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 

garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 


23%, ACRES 


The important and most attractive 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke 
Wood House, near Hambiedon. 


Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 
of the most undulating country in the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 
grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
on service tenancies. The paddock is let. 


To be Sold by Auction at the Royal Hotel, 

Southampton, on Wednesday, November 3, 

1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold 
privately). 


Own electricity. Good water supply. Garages. 
Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 
Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 





Solicitors: Messrs. LAMPORT, BASSETT & HIScocK, 46, The Avenue, Southampton. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Oxford (16 miles) and Banbury (8 miles). 





The valuable Freehold Residential and FIVE CHOICE MIXED FARMS. 
Agricultural Estate known as the DUNS 
TEW ESTATE, including an attractive 
17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
(as illustrated). 


having an area from about 66 acres to 241 acres. 
Equipped with good houses and farm buildings. 
Accommodation holding of about 51 acres, 
Part of the picturesque village of Duns Tew 
compas FOURTEEN OLD-WORLD COT- 


AGES, House, Cottage and garden. Estate 
office and reading room. Allotments. 


Four reception rooms, 7 principal and secondary 

bedrooms, dressing room, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 

bathroom, 3 w.c.s, ample domestic offices, 
servants’ hall, cellarage. 


The whole extending to an area of about 
854 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of the Manor House 

outbuildings, gardens, estate office, and certain 

lands in hand will be given on completion of 
the purchase. 


Outhouses. Stabling. Two garages. Lawns ° 
and shrubberies. Paddock. 


Main water and electricity laid on. 
Excellent kitchen garden and orchard. 


Set of farm buildings and land with orchard. 





To be Sold by Auction at the Carfax Assembly Rooms, Cornmarket Street, Oxford, on October 20 at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. LACEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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Bate =. = -HTARRODS OFFICES 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 





UNSPOILT PART OF ESSEX c.4 


Handy for Dunmow and Bishop’s Stortford. 


THIS FASCINATING  16th-CENTURY 
THATCHED TUDOR COTTAGE 
High up, commanding delightful views. 
Two large reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (basins hot and 
cold), bathroom, 2 lavatories, etc. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
EXCELLENT WATER. 
GARAGE. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Nicely timbered grounds. 
Orehard, lawns, ornamental pond, flower beds, paddock, 
poultry houses, 
IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


The property has a wealth of oak beams, open fireplaces, 
lattice windows, etc. 





Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 806). 
INGATESTONE, ESSEX c.4 Auction November 2, 1948 (if not sold privately). 
Close to village. AMPTHILL, BEDS c.3 Lidsey House, Lidsey, near Bognor 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE A TUDOR FARMHOUSE c.1 
; With 2 cottages, outbuildings, and about 44%, ACRES 





Lounge hall, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


COTTAGES, ETC. 


4 


s 
" [ Hf | Gardens and grounds are a feature. 
F| py : | " 2 ardens and grounds are a feature 


Double tennis court. 





Orchard. Kitchen garden. 


With wealth of characteristic features. 


With lounge hall, 2 recepti 5 be 8, be te : 
g' ull, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Gardening land. 


Between the Sussex Downs and the sea. Three reception, 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Co.’s electricity water and gas. 








GOOD GARAGE. IN ALL ABOUT 4¥, ACRES GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Attractive garden with rose trees, trimmed hedges, lawns, CHARMING GARDENS 

small orchard, ete. i ie aE ; ea 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD Kitchen garden and orchard. 
ONLY £5,900 FREEHOLD 

Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. SWAFFIELD & SON, Ampthill, and ABOUT ONE ACRE 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 

1490. Extn. 806). (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Eztn. 807). Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 





RURAL BUCKS c.3 CHARMING PART OF SUFFOLK C.2 
In a healthy and bracing neighbourhood, about 8 miles from the coast and convenient for 
GENUINE TUDOR COTTAGE @ market town. 

. A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
ALSO AN UNCONVERTED TUDOR 
COTTAGE WITH OAK BEAMS With 5 reception, 8 bed- 


AND OTHER FEATURES rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
modern drainage. Central 


heating. Flectric light. 


7 - 





Two reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, bathroom and 
also 4 rooms in the unconverted cottage. 
Garage, stabling and useful 

GARAGE. outbuildings. 


Well laid out gardens with kitchen garden, fruit 
ree . Secluded and well-timbered 


trees. : 
grounds with woodland 
IN ALL ABOUT HALF AN ACRE walks, kitchen garden, 
orchard, meadow land, 
stream. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
. IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 


Knightsbridge, $.W.1 \ Tai... 248K. Bane Connes ‘nichtsbridge. S.W.1 (Tel.- KENsin 90 
(Tél.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Cre see ay Bat S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 











LOVELY EAST GRINSTEAD DISTRICT c.3 Auction October 11 (if not previously sold privately). 


CAPITA. CREREOLS FROPETY ABOUT 8 AGS Willowhale Cottage, Aldwick, Bognor Regis, Sussex c.2 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE The subject of an illustrated article in the “Ideal Homes’’ Magazine. 
In excellent order and condition throughout, also well fitted and replete with modern 
conveniences. FASCINATING 15th-CENTURY COTTAGE 
Lounge bee a ae Skilfully restored and mod- 
and dressing some 2 bath- ernised, close to buses, shops 
. SOURA. _ and sea. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
CENTRAL HEATING. room. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. CO.S. SERVICE, MAIN 
res _ DRAINAGE, CENTRAL 
STABLING. HEATING. GARAGE. 


Various useful outbuildings. 
CHARMING GARDENS 





Pleasure grounds with lawns OF ABOUT 
and orchard, also meadow- / oe 
ae ~ ieand. 3, OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD 
Auctioneers: Messrs. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, Bognor Regis (Tel. 1180) and 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 





Extn. 807). Extn. 809). 
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——" CYRIL JONES, Fa = 








MAIDENHEAD THICKET BURNHAM, BUCKS FACING THE THAMES 
In an orchard garden. 
MING MODERN CHARACTER 
2 Oe OUSE ENJOYING SECLUSION CHARMING BUNGALOW EXCEPTIONALLY AT MAIDENHEAD 


WELL BUILT OF OLD MATERIALS 





Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms (polished Lounge, living room-kitchen, 3 good bedrooms, bathroom A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE 








teak floors), cloakroom and modern offices. Two garages. with coloured fittings. Staircase to loft for future extension. with 4 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
Garden with tennis lawn. Main services. Workshop. Charming garden. Main electric light and | rooms, kitchen with Aga. Central heating. Garage. 
water. All in good order. 
ONLY £7,500 WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION A BARGAIN AT TI ated WITH 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. Apply: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 








os MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, +a eo 


CHOBHAM SURREY WINDLESHAM, SURREY SUNNINGDALE, BERKS 





Three miles Woking, 4 miles Sunningdale, close to old-world | DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, MOSTLY GEORGIAN Ideally situated, close to golf, station and shops. 
village. The ideal small estate in beautiful surroundings. Standing on high ground and commanding a distant view. 
A beautiful garden. | ATTRACTIVEAODERN HOUSE 


Twelve bed., 4 bath., 4 reception rooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garages, stabling, 2 cottages. 

4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,750 


pre Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


SUN NINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 
lose to shops and uation route. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN COTTAGE FACING 





Four bedrooms (2 with gas fires), 1 modern bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, convenient offices. 
Excellent garage with rooms over. 
Attractive garden. 

















. Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 
CREAM-WASHED COUNTRY HOUSE, PARTLY waa, 
GEORGIAN hi F 
Eight bedrooms, 4 modern bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY Five bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
labour-saving offices, Oilomatic central heating. Main MODERN CREAM-WASHED HOUSE labour-saving domestic offices. Main services. Central 
electricity, power and water. Garages for 4 cars. Three Four bed., 1 bath., 2 reception rooms. Main services. heating. Brick-built garage. 
Cottages with Vacant Possession. Small Home Farm of : Central heating. Garage. Attractive garden of ONE ACRE 
60 acres, with cow-standings, pigsties, loose boxes, Dutch 
barn. FREEHOLD £25,000 FREEHOLD £4,950 . - PRICE £9,000 
Very highlv recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. View by appointment with Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 








_-_ t Telephone: 
pees BEN | ALAS Kitigeton 1001 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 
“LONGACRE,”’ ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 


A most exclusive countrified residential locality in Surrey, yet only 19 miles from London. Excellent golf and tennis near by. Good train services. 
DISTINCTIVE MODERN as : } The House, with southern aspect, comprises: 
: 0: I arge hall, drawing and dining rooms, a study, 
RESIDENCE OF DIGNITY AND Vitaglass sun lounge. 
CHARM 





Well-arranged domestic accommodation. 


ae Five principal bedr s, 3 bathr s, and 
Standing in secluded and well-stocked grounds | cise ia ", chcauaay Uelieiaan’ a inte 
forming a perfect setting for a family residence, 
FOUR GARAGES AND OTHER OUT- 


BUILDINGS. 


convenient for both town and country. 


The grounds, besides many fine matured trees, 
contain ornamental gardens, lawns, well- CENTRAL HEATING. 
stocked orchard and kitchen garden, com- 
prising altogether approximately 2% Acres, 
or would be Sold with approx. 1 Acre. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





For Sale by Auction on Thursday, October 28, 1948, at 3 p.m., at the Ship Hotel, Weybridge, Surrey (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: BENTALLS LTD., as above. or Messrs. J. TREVOR & SONS, 58, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
Solicitors: Messrs. H. C. MORRIS, WOLSEY, MorRIS & KENNEDY, Regina House, Queen Street, London, E.C.4. 








BUTTON MENHENITT & MUTTON LTD. ESCRITT & BARRELL _ tinone: 


WADEBRIDGE, CORNWALL. Telephone 33 (2 lines) ELMER HOUSE, GRANTHAM 1035/36 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, SOUTH RAUCEBY 


12 miles from Grantham, 34 miles from Sleaford. 


ATLANTIC COAST—CORNWALL 


Boobys Bay—25 yards beach and Trevose Golf Links. 


Delightful Modern DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE KNOWN AS MILLFIELD HOUSE 
Residence. on . 
we oe The accommodation com- 
Magnificent position. prises 5 reception rooms, 5 
Two reception rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 2 dress- 
principal bedrooms,1 maid’s ing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
bedroom, modern kitchen, usual domestic quarters. 
Bath. Shower. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
TELEPHONE. CENTRAL ogg a, Pier 4 
HEATING. AND SPARE GARAGE. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. SUN Glasshouse and Gardeners’ 
TERRACE. sheds. 
Modern drainage . Ample Game larder in wood. Good 
water supply. stabling, and shooting over 
In all approximately approximately 1,000 acres 
1 ACRE extending to are available. 
foreshore. TO BE SOLD BY 





PRIVATE TREATY 





For further particulars and price, apply: BUTTON MENHENITT & MUTTON, LTD., Further particulars from Escritt & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham 
Estate Agents, Wadebridge, Cornwall. Tel: 33 (2 lines). Tel: Grantham 1035/36. , ‘ 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCK COMPANY LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 


Fire . Life . Accident 





London, E.C.2, England 


Burglary . Motor . Marine. ete. 


























a | 











FOR WINTER SPORTS 


UV OVW VV VV. 


Your THIRTY-FIVE POUNDS 
will go quite a long way in 
Murren 








AA MAM AAAMMAMAMMDn Mw * 


For thirty-five pounds you can 
have a fortnight in a good hotel, 
tips included, free use of the 
Ice Rink and Ski School, a 
fortnight ticket on the Ski Lift 
and Sport Railway, hire of 
Sport outfit and about 10 to 13 
francs a day for drinks, bath, 
tea, etc. 


KurBurEAU Murren. 






































LONDON—GENEVA*—CAIRO*—BOMBAY 
latest, most comfortable sleeper Constellations 


pie homme 


Your Travel Agent charges no booking fee. Ask him, too, for onward bookings 
from Bombay by aie —_ throughout India 
56 Haymarket London 


oo a 





: WHitehall 8506/7 





KOSS'S... 


GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 


TONIC WATER 
GRAPE FRUIT 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 


While still restricted at home we are exporting again 
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e Me. Loic of bus Yor 


Beauty is an individual thing. Your choice of Elizabeth Arden’s Colour Harmony 
make-up, your knowledge of the secret skills in using it, 
portray your loveliest self and reveal the joy of being YOU! 


YOUR EYES look larger, deeper in colour, when you use YOUR COMPLEXION acquires a translucent look with the two 
aye Ses.. 36 ; powder technique, two shades, not mixed but superimposed. 
YOUR FEATURES can be accented by delicately blended 

Cream Rouge. 93 Ardena Powder. 20/9 12/6 


YOUR MAKE-UP lasts longer, looks more natural with the 
right powder foundation in a shade to harmonize complexion : Si eit? d d 
tone with powder . . . Pat-a-Creme 9/3 . . . All Day Foundation 9/3 satin smooth lipstick in a shade to harmonize with the dress 
Lille de France 5/9 


YOUR LIPS glow with beauty when you use an Elizabeth Arden 


colour you are wearing. Lipstick 11/9 Refill 6/9 
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THE THREAT TO FIELD SPORTS 


FTER much _ preliminary — skirmishing 
A battle has been joined on the issue of 
field sports. Those who oppose them 
claim the support of more than 400 M.P.s for 
a Private Member’s Bill to make all forms of 
hunting and coursing illegal. There is no pros- 
pect at present of time being allowed for such 
Bills, but the ban may be lifted before the end of 
this Parliament, and if the promoters are lucky 
in the ballot, and if their claim is based on facts, 
the Bill will pass the Commons. On the other 
hand the Field Sports Society is organising 
a national campaign against it. A Countryman’s 
and Sportsman’s Pledge is being canvassed by 
no fewer than 250 Field Sports Committees 
throughout the country, and there is no doubt 
that it will receive widespread support. 

The original intention of the promoters of 
the Bill, as expressed in statements by the 
League Against Cruel Sports and the National 
Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, was 
to abolish all forms of killing for sport, including 
fishing and shooting. That aim they say they 
have now abandoned : they agree, on reflection, 
that the fish has not the same nervous system 
as a warm-blooded animal, and that although 
there is ‘‘a certain element of cruelty”’ in angling, 
it may be allowed to pass. So, too, may shoot- 


ing: the Bill will apply only to hunting and 
coursing. Nevertheless the change of front 


should be mentioned as illustrating the men- 
tality of the leaders of this movement. How 
any adult body can ever have seriously con- 
sidered drawing a distinction between fishing 
for sport and fishing for food, or shooting for 
sport and shooting for the pot, and enforcing 
such a distinction by law, almost passes belief. 

For the time being, at any rate, that issue 
is in abeyance. The case against hunting and 
coursing deserves more serious consideration. 
Its weakness is that it is often based on ignorance 
and usually arouses most indignation among 
townspeople who have never seen a fox or a hare 
killed, that its supporters include many who are 
too prone to endow any kind of wild creature 
with human susceptibilities, and that it has 
been seized upon by adolescent politicians of 
the class-conscious type as another stick with 
which to “sock the rich.’”’ (To be fair to the two 
societies named, we do not believe they have 
any political motive.) Its strength lies in the 
fact that compassion and the love of animals 
are qualities to be respected, when not carried 
to excess, and that some field sports are more 
vulnerable than others. Take, for instance, 
coursing and the hunting of carted stags, in 
which the quarry is first caught and then 
released for the chase. Although in the one 
case it is killed instantaneously, and in the other 
it is not killed at all, it can reasonably be 
argued that both these sports involve a measure 
of cruelty, and if the Bill were to be limited to 
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them public opinion might well be found to 
support it. Fox-hunting, however, is the chief 
target aimed at, and that is another matter 
altogether. 

Only a fanatic would maintain that such 
destructive animals as foxes and otters should be 
allowed to multiply unchecked. They must be 
kept down, and the immediate question to be 
answered is which is the most effective and the 
least cruel way of doing it. What are the alter- 
natives? Are farmers to be expected to walk 
about with humane killers in their hands? They 
have other things to do. Are traps or poison to 
be left lying about, entailing the risk of maiming, 
or a lingering death, to the innocent as well as to 
the guilty? Is gassing preferred? Assuming 
that you have found your fox there are count- 
less cases in which gassing might not be effec- 
tive, especially in wild areas like the Lake 
District. That is even more true of otters, the 
entrances to whose holts are usually under 
water. 

What do the farmers think about it all? 
The N.F.U. has sought the views of its fifty- 
nine county branches. More than forty replies 
have already been received, and every one of 
them has expressed strong opposition to the 
Bill—many, we are told, “in extremely vigorous 
terms.’’ Hunting, says the Sedbergh branch, “‘is 
an absolute necessity if the fells are to be kept 
free from foxes, which do incalculable damage 
each year to poultry and young lambs.”’ The 
N.F.U. has promised to co-operate with the 
Field Sports Society in every possible way. 
Although other arguments could be adduced we 
will confine ourselves for the moment to that 
evidence. It is convincing enough. After all, it 
is the farmers who are chiefly concerned. The 
foxes live on their land and destroy their stock. 
If farmers were united against hunting nothing 
could save it. As they are apparently united in 
wanting to preserve it the abolitionists would 
be well advised to acknowledge the right of 
country people to deal with country problems 
in their own way. 


HOUSE-BUILDING COSTS 
HE Committee of Inquiry on the Cost of 
House-building gives reasons why the 
typical local authority house costs three-and-a- 
quarter times as much as its pre-war counter- 
part to build, and requires twice as much 
labour and one-third more material. The new 
standards of accommodation and equipment 
constitute ‘‘the largest single item in the 
increased cost which is subject to Government 
influence,’’ and the Committee call for their 
review in the light of present-day conditions. 
They find no conclusive evidence that private 
enterprise has been able to build houses more 
economically than the contractors employed 
by local authorities, but their information sug- 
gests that no saving has been obtained by 
employing direct labour. These are minor 
matters, however, compared with the impressive 
warning that while the proportion of our 
national income invested in house building has 
fallen from 2.9 to 2.6 per cent. since 1938, it 
now produces only 56 per cent. of the number 
of houses, and that the cost of subsidies, 
already amounting to £7% million for a period 
of sixty years, will increase cumulatively by 
about £3.3 millions per annum so long as sub- 
sidies continue as at present. 


TEDDINGTON TO CRICKLADE 

HOSE who paddle their own canoes from 

somewhere near the source of a river to its 
mouth have always roused feelings of envy in 
the breasts of less adventurous people, who, 
while they may not have the opportunity or 
inclination to imitate them, would dearly like 
to be able to make a similar journey along the 
river bank. It is good news to these would-be 
explorers, and indeed to all mere saunterers 
who enjoy a riverside walk none the less, that 
the plans for making the Thames-side towing 
paths into a continuous river walk from 
Cricklade to Teddington have been receiving 
serious consideration, and that a detailed map 
of the proposed path has been prepared. It 
will be necessary sometimes’ to change banks, 
and a few deviations seem to be unavoidable if 
ferries are to be dispensed with, and some of 
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the ferries have long ago stopped work 2; but 
the proposed walk, with the help of isting 
bridges, will be continuous. It is to bi hoped 
that the path will not be made too broac. or too 
formal, and indeed there are long stretcnes of 
meadow that hardly call for a made pat? at al], 
Now that a Thames-side walk has been found 
feasible, similar plans ought to be worked out 
for other rivers where possible; and it is time 
that something more was heard of the pro- 
posals for uninterrupted coastal paths, in 


Cornwall, for instance, and Pembrokeshire, 
and wherever seaside resorts and ribbons of 
bungalows have not yet established themselves, 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 
‘> National Trust, in presenting its 
fifty-third Annual Report, needs no excuse 
for emphasising the part played by private 
endeavour and personal initiative in the work 
of preservation both of our countryside and of 
our historic buildings. Finance, say the Council 
with truth, alone sets the limit to their own 
activities; if there were more money available 
many more places of historic interest and 
natural beauty could be preserved and present 
properties better maintained. The underlying 
note of appeal will, we feel sure, meet with 
what response remains possible from benefactors 
never grudging in support of such a cause. But 
a time when the greater part of most incomes is 
directed at its source from private benefaction 
into the coffers of the State or of the local 
authority is the time to ask whether both these 
sorts of communal exchequer could not be 
made to assist more effectively in work whose 
objects are to preserve, and to help people to 
enjoy, the beauties of the land. The National 
Trust has not, really, lacked assistance from 
the Treasury when it was needed, and the late 
Chancellor promised that any future benevo- 
lence would be accompanied by no attempts to 
control and interfere. That is as it should be. 
But it might also be submitted, now that the 
county councils have become the local planning 
authorities throughout the country, that one of 
their duties should be to support the work of 
the National Trust by contributing to the 
purchase and upkeep of properties in their own 
areas. Unfortunately the only reference in the 
Annual Report to co-operation with local 
authorities is a disappointing one. Lord Jersey 
some time ago made a most generous offer to 
the Trust of the house, gardens and park of 
Osterley House, and an indefinite loan of the 
rare contents. The plan fell through because 
the present Middlesex County Council refused 
to honour the pledge of its predecessor 
to meet the cost of upkeep. 


THE RULES OF GOLF 


HE Rules of Golf Committee have found it 

impossible to present their new Code for the 
approval or otherwise of the Royal and Ancient 
Club, as they had hoped to do. So many 
suggested amendments had to be considered 
that the rules could not be ready in time for the 
Club’s September meeting, and the Committee 
accordingly asked for and were given more 
time. It is a reasonable request properly 
granted, for the making of the rules of a game 
is a difficult task, demanding the most careful 
scrutiny, and grows ever more complex. When 
in 1930 this Committee’s predecessors set to 
work on the rules they took four years over the 
job, so that the three years that will this time 
have been necessary are not excessive. It is 
natural to yearn, as some people do, for the 
ancient days in which rules were few and simple 
and the ball must either be played where it lay 
or picked up, but a return to those idyllic con- 
ditions is not possible to-day. Extraordinary 
and almost unimaginable things can befall a 
golf ball, and it is neither possible nor desirable 
to legislate for all of them; common sense must 
and does draw a line. But even within sensible 
limits there is a large number of circumstances 
to be considered, and a good deal of case law, 
the result of the Committee’s decisions in 
answer to questions, to be turned into statute 
law. The task is not one to be hurried, and if it 
is carefully done it may, it is to be hoped, 
produce a Code that will need no more changes 
for a very long time. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


last week, although I can recall quite a 

number of early autumns that have been 
as cheerless as this one (and I think that 1946 
was even worse), I do not remember a year 
when there were so few butterflies on view. In 
my own garden, which at this season of the year 
is usually alive with peacocks, red admirals, small 
tortoiseshells, commas and several varieties of 
fritillary, I have seen one red admiral (a month 
ago), one comma (a fortnight ago), not a single 
specimen of the very common peacock or the 
not-so-common painted lady, and no fritillary of 
any sort. All I ever notice are one or two very 
lonely looking small tortoiseshells which seem 
lost and nervous in a butterflyless world, and 
now and again solitary cabbage white—though 
the paucity in numbers of this latter variety is 
not a matter for regret. ; 


r [: return to a topic on which I touched 


* * 
* 


T the cime of writing the dwarf Michaelmas 
daisies, which provide a most attractive 

and sustaining vintage for those insects that 
have to hibernate during the cold months, are 
coming into bloom, so that there is still a 
faint hope that the hatch of autumn 
butterflies has been postponed by the weather, 
and that.when this late flower provides a meal 
they will come forth in some numbers. I am 
told by an entomologist of some experience that 
there is no need to take a gloomy view of the 
future, and that, though there may seem to be 
no autumn butterflies whatsoever to propagate 
their species in 1949, old Dame Nature has 
probably got a card up her sleeve and in some 


By 
Major C. 8. Jarvis 


mysterious fashion, possibly by import from 
sterling areas, will in the spring produce quite 
as many butterflies as are necessary to maintain 


the stock. 


* * 
* 


HERE is an ancient and deep-rooted belief 

among the New Forest graziers that if the 
heather and gorse of the moorlands are burnt off 
in the autumn or early spring a healthy growth 
of young grass for their stock will result. I am 
not a New Forest grazier myself, unless one may 
claim this title by the provision of grazing on 
one’s lawn, flower beds and vegetable plots for 
the animals of others, in ‘which case my name 
must be fairly high on the seniority list. I do, 
however, live right on the Forest, and having 
studied the aftermath of a number of heath 
fires, which one always attributes to the town 
holidaymakers, but which sometimes, I sus 
are not caused by the carelessness 
“‘foreigners,’’ but by design of the residents, I 
have come to the conclusion that a fire which 
has burnt off the heather and gorse does not 
promote the growth of grass. 

The first thing to recover from the blaze 
and the smouldering of the peaty soil which 
follows it is the dwarf gorse, and I do not think 
that any grazing animal can do much with 
that. I am of opinion that even the Arabian 
goat would turn up his not-very-particular 
nose at it, and from a canine point of view 
I have every reason to believe that it ranks 


top of all pernicious growths, since I have never 
yet met a dog that will hunt a rabbit with any 
enthusiasm across astretch of moorland where the 
dwarf gorse riots, and where every other step 
he takes means half a dozen sharp stabs in the 
soft webbing between his toes. 

The dwarf gorse, thanks to its deep roots, 
gets a flying start after a fire, and has not only 
re-established itself, but, taking advantage of 
the situation, is extending in every direction 
before the heath and heather are able to make 
a move; and the desirable grass, having been 
completely destroyed during the surface 
smouldering, has to wait until the wind blows a 
fresh supply of seeds on to the surface. There 
is a stretch of open moorland near my house on 
which in the past grass and heather grew to the 
exclusion of everything else, and about a hun- 
dred yards below the crest of one of the slopes 
there is an extensive rabbit warren which pro- 
vided my old Scottie with a considerable amount 
of excitement and exercise every morning when 
he came over the rise, cautiously to dash down 
among the white scuts, every one of which he 
just missed at the entrance to its bury. This 
stretch, however, has been subjected to two 
extensive fires during the hast six years, and now 
the dwarf gorse has spread to such an extent 
around the warren that the wild rush down the 
slope among the white scuts, which so delighted 
the old dog, is denied to my new Scottie, who is 
most sensitive where his feet are concerned. At 
the present time, however, I personally am not 
complaining about the dwarf gorse, since it is in 
full bloom and the patches of vivid yellow and 
bright green among the purples, reds, ochres and 
burnt and raw siennas of the heath and heather, 
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which are in the last stages of flowering, 
provide a glorious blend of autumn colouring 
that is one of the consolations for the departure 
of summer. 


» 


Sor nedighrogge SYKES, in his novel 
Answer to Question 33, which is not 
markedly fictional, states that “the nineteen- 
twenties were the age of reckless beliefs, 
of preposterous ‘movements’ and credulous 
disciples,’ and then goes on to _ say: 
“Woe to the age which will not stone the 
prophets! If you do not do so you are going to 
have an incredible number of mountebanks on 
your hands.’’ I knew there was something 
wrong with affairs to-day, and have often 
wondered at the muddle-headed thinking which 
seems to dictate both our present and our 
future, so that possibly Christopher Sykes is 
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right in stating that it was due to insufficient 
stoning of our embryo politicians and planners 
in the days of their youth. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, if we have any regard for the future 
welfare of this country, that all our Universities 
and the London School of Economics are well 
stocked with stones of suitable sizes for the 
education and, if necessary, the elimination of 
anything that looks like a prophet. 

While on the topic of reckless beliefs and 
preposterous movements, I wish that one of the 
initiated would explain why it is considered a 
sounder and more fruitful move to devote nearly 
a million and a half pounds for the encourage- 
ment of poultry-raising in Eire, from which we 
are to reap the benefit in the future, rather than 
to expend the same sum of money on the pur- 
chase of extra food-stuffs for our own poultry- 
keepers. This is a question that quite a number 
of puzzled people have asked from time to time, 
but I have never yet heard an answer to it. 
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I live in a chicken-raising district 
of the commonest sights here is an « 
poultry farm complete with houses, w 
and in some cases batteries, two-thirds 
are unoccupied by birds and awaiting ‘he day 
when the word goes forth that the owner can 
put his establishment into full swing asain, 


ad one 
ensive 
runs, 

which 


This will not require any organisation or 
future planning whatsoever, and if notice of the 
increase in rations is given in January, or even 
February, one can count on the poultrymen of 
this country being on a pre-war basis as regards 
the number of laying birds by October. In 
Eire, on the other hand, although every farmer 
runs a small stock of chickens, there is very little 
in the way of poultry-keeping on a big and 
organised scale, and, if there is to be any 
increase in the number of poultry in that 
country, much of the money granted will have 
to be spent on wire, housing and equipment, 
which already exist in Great Britain. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF SUILVEN 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


a few days in Lochinver, a sequestered 

village on the west coast of Sutherland. 
It is well known to anglers and yachtsmen : to 
the former for the excellent salmon and trout 
fishing in the River Inver and its neighbouring 
lochans; and to the latter for its well protected 
natural harbour, which is surrounded on three 
sides by craggy bluffs of Lewisian gneiss and 
overlooked by trim white cottages. The situa- 
tion is delightful and there is a peaceful atmo- 


| AST spring I had the good fortune to spend 


sphere about the place that is most gratifying 
after the turmoil of the city. But perhaps its 
greatest charm is at eventide as the sun sinks 
into the Atlantic in the gap formed by the 
narrow entrance to the loch, and the wisps of 
cloud above are burnished with gold 

During the previous month | had been 
roving the wild country of Coigach in Wester 
Ross and climbing its weird peaks further to 
the south, and I had come to this secluded spot 
on the coast with the main object of exploring 


Suilven (2,400 ft.) and its surroundings. The 
mountain rises five miles to the south-east of 
Lochinver and is one of the most remarkable in 
the world, not only because it displays a narrow, 
lofty ridge some one and a half miles in length, 
flanked by precipices dropping almost sheer to 
the moor far below, but also on account of its 
wonderfully symmetrical end-on elevation. The 
ridge runs almost due east-west, and when seen 
from the east, in the vicinity of Elphin, its 
tapering lines simulate those of the spire ofa 


SUILVEN TOWERS ABOVE THE VILLAGE OF LOCHINVER. A TELEPHOTO PICTURE TAKEN IN THE EVENING FROM A 


DISTANCE OF FIVE MILES 
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gigantic cathedral; whereas when viewed from the 
west they are bolder and more rounded, and remind 
me of a Titanic castle in solid stone. This gaunt 
aspect is especially attractive at sunset on a fav- 
ourable day, and between nine and ten o’clock on 
several evenings I have seen it painted a bright 
purplish-geranium hue, which, if faithfully trans- 
ferred to canvas by an artist, might well be scoffed 
at by the incredulous. 

It is well known to geologists that the Scottish 
mountains are the product of denudation and in 
past ages were part of a lofty tableland. The 
relentless forces of the atmosphere have worn down 
its softer minerals into the spacious glens, but 
have left behind its harder rock in the form of the 
peaks standing up between them. Since the rain- 
fall increases from east to west of Scotland the 
greatest erosion has occurred on the seaboards of 
Wester Ross and Sutherland, and .these counties 
are famous for the bizarre sandstone obelisks which 
rise in splendid isolation from the rolling floor of 
Lewisian gneiss. Suilven is an outstanding example 
of this remorseless process 

This mountain is difficult of access because it 
is bounded by some of the roughest country I 
know, and its approach is further complicated by 
the numerous lochans which are cradled in almost 
every depression and cannot be seen until they 
are encountered. I think the most picturesque 
route to it is by way of the River Kirkaig, but it 
is circuitous and thus involves one of the longest 
tramps to this hill. A good stalkers’ path keeps 
high above the north bank of the burn, which is 
flanked on its south side by birch and oak that 
soften this barren landscape, elsewhere almost 
bereft of trees. Moreover, it is the only one that 
does not disclose the peak all the way; for it is 
not seen until Fionn Loch is reached, three miles 
from the road, whence its western end is circled to 
attain the foot of the mountain. 

Formerly the shortest route was by way of 
Glencanisp Lodge, reached in two miles by a 
rough and sinuous highway from Lochinver. This 
lovely retreat occupies one of the most beautiful 
situations I have seen. It has a southern aspect 
and is protected on its north side by tree-shagged 
hills; and its windows look through stately fringing 
pines, across a glimmering blue lochan that inevi- 
tably leads the eye to Suilven, crowning the wild 
horizon. Asplendid deer path likea green carpet goes 
eastwards, up and down craggy eminences flaming 
with golden gorse in the spring, and wends its way 
to Suileag, whence the unmarked route lies south- 
wards through a string of lochans flanking the peak. 

However, a new road has recently been 
constructed to the south of the lodge and it 


LOOKING EAST ALONG 

THE NARROW RIDGE 

SUILVEN, WITH 

CAM LOCH ON THE 
RIGHT 


(Left) SOUTH-WESTERLY 
VIEW FROM THE 
CREST OF SUILVEN 
ACROSS LOCH SION- 
ASCAIG, WITH ITS 
ISLANDS, TO BENMORE 
COIGACH AND STACK 
POLLY ON THE SKY- 
LINE 


shortens the way consider- 
ably, especially if transport 
is used to the farm at its 
lofty terminus. Here a direct 
line may be taken over dry 
ground to the western ex- 
tremity of the mountain, 
known as the Grey Castle, 
whose precipitous cliffs form 
a great attraction for the 
experienced rock climber. 
The ‘weather was ex- 
ceptionally fine this season, 
with few clouds to deck the 
sapphire sky and scarcely 
a breath of wind to keep 
one cool, so that the long 
rough walk to the mountain 
was warm work, followed by 
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, r yf = j : s - i ; the 1,000 ft. contour at the foot of the peak, 

a on ‘ Us j The gully soars into the blue and looks e ceed. 
: : oe ingly steep, but on entering its heathe:-clag 
portals I found its angle easier than I hac anti- 
cipated, and by keeping up a. steady tread 
I emerged on the skyline in forty minutes. Here 
I rested and ate some of my lunch. 

The ridge is usually traversed from west to 
east, whence an intrepid climber may descend 
to the moor by a series of steep, grassy ledges 
that run horizontally between the continuous 
bands of red sandstone. Had I followed this 
course my camera work would have suffered, 
for at all points on its crest the sunlight would 
have been into the lens, and the opposing peaks 
on the ridge would thus have been in shadow. 
In these circumstances I went eastwards as far 
as the Middle Peak, with its sensational drops 
on every side, and returned to the crowning 
cairn on An Caisteal in the late afternoon to 
take advantage of the south-western angle of 
the sun at this time of day. 

To wander alone along this narrow, airy 
ridge is to tread the very threshold of Paradise; 
and to look down on the wild, lochan-strewn 
moorland, dappled with the weirdest peaks in 
Britain, all frowning upon the illimitable western 
sea, is to scan the forlorn landscape of a lost 
world. I perceived no sign of life, save an 
occasional pipit that had nested among the 
boulders decking the ridge. 

In view of the peculiar isolated position of 
Suilven the panorama revealed from its summit 
is exceptionally spacious, and on a clear day 
limited only by the highest peaks spanning the 
eastern arc, and by the slight haze dimming the 
sea on its far western horizon. All the familiar 
hills were visible as far away as An Teallach and 
Beinn Alligin in the south, but the north-eastern 
prospect was shut in by Quinag, Conival and 
Benmore Assynt, whose white quartzite crest and 
upper slopes dazzled the eye. The most colour- 
ful mountain was Canisp, whose steep, triangular 
southern front glimmered attractively, and its 








4 : : “Ea , 4 warm russets above and its cold purples below 
a \ x wn were heightened by the glittering quartzite cap- 
So 9 GEAR eS , ing its summit. 

ae Sa 7 ER an | ER yy Sa me r eT lingered by the lofty cairn on An Caisteal 
' ok Meme Ay, ‘ €, “8 nF Ge By until the sun began to sink in the west, and then, 
ont ek oe “Pe. aS 2 leaving behind these cherished prizes that are 


3] won only by the mountaineer, I dug in my heels 
ssid ee cae Saas §=and went down the deeply shadowed gully, to 
SUILVEN FROM GLENCANISP LODGE WITH LOCH SWORDALAIN IN THE emerge once more in the waning light skimming 
MIDDLE DISTANCE across the rugged moorland far below. 
really hot going during the ' 
ascent of its steep slopes. 

Suilven seems unassail- 
able when seen from a dis- 
tance, but on approaching its 
north or south sides more 
closely, one perceives a gully 
about midway between An 
Caisteal on the west, and 
Meall Mheadhonach, the 
sharp peak near its eastern 
end. These gullies are the key 
to its conquest and that on 
the north, though nine hun- 
dred feet long, is grassy in its 
lower section and only spar- 
sely strewn with scree near 
its lofty exit: that on the 
south is more shattered 
throughout its length and in 
consequence its ascent is 
more arduous. 

On this occasion I trod 
the stalkers’ path from Glen- 
canisp Lodge, but instead of 
deserting it at Suileag I con- 
tinued ahead for another mile 
and then took to the moor, 
because on scanning the map 
I knew that by so doing I 
should avoid the winding 
course through the. string of 
lochans which are cradled in 
a vast stony plateau on 
CANISP AND LOCH 
NA GAINEIMH FROM 
THE RIDGE OF 

SUILVEN 
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A REGICIDE’S RETREAT > By MAURICE SCHOFIELD 


N a geologist’s map of Britain one can hardly 
] fail to be impressed by the many areas 

shaded blue to denote limestone, a rock of 
particular appeal to many hill walkers—and, 
unfortunately, to industrial chemists. No 
matter whether one is an expert speleologist 
exploring caves below the Mendips or in York- 
shire’s Craven district, or a mere tenderfoot 
scrambling over the ribs and contours of this 
blessed isle, the most striking feature will be the 
richness of the country in themes of Nature 
worked in carbonate of lime. From the white 
cliffs of Dover to Cheddar Gorge, to Matlock’s 
High Tor which Montgomery exaggerated so, to 
Malham’s amazing inland cove or vast limestone 
precipice, and to Gordale’s chasm with its cas- 
cade at the end, the symphony in CaCQO;, to use 
the chemist’s symbols, goes on. But off the 
beaten track and away from the picture-post- 
card places, at such lesser-known spots as the 
four-mile limestone range of the Welsh Eglwy- 
segs beyond Llangollen, one can spend a whole 
day looking on ever new variations in crag 
and buttress, spar and scree. 

It was not merely the itch to be scrambling 
below Craig Aderyn and Craig Arthur’s 1,500- 
ft. grey-white tops which took me again along 
the road to World’s End, the name given to the 
point where the mountain road dwindles to a 
track climbing high up on the moors. There was 
the wish to see once more that half-timbered 
manor house at Plas Eglwyseg, the refuge three 
centuries ago of the regicide Colonel Jones, 
brother-in-law of Cromwell. As a change from 
the usual vaunted house where a British queen 
slept or a king passed by, here is a pleasant spot 
as cut off from the cut-and-thrust of life as one 
could wish for. There are several routes to it 
from Llangollen’s famous bridge. One may 
board the small bus to Pentredwfr and tramp 
the rest of the four-mile rough track, rounding a 
hill and suddenly taking in the long stretch of 
limestone in one vista. Or one may, on one or 
two days in the week, bump along the full six 
miles of the pot-holed track in a yet smaller 
conveyance (bus if you like). In this one will 
join company with four or five farmers’ wives 
who will drop off at isolated homesteads along 
the route, leaving one to finish the journey with 
the driver—that is, if one survives bumping 
one’s head on the low roof as the last mile of 
potholes is taken at an increasingly impatient 
speed. 

Better still is to trudge it, to take the hard, 
dusty road winding ever upwards to what was 
a woodland hiding-place of the old Princes of 
Powys before Colonel Jones came this way. The 
reward is worth the effort, especially in the sun 
of late summer or autumn. The approach, the 
ever-varying angle of elevation, take in all the 
permutations or combinations of limestone crags 
and buttresses: grey, grey-white, pink, often 
with turf-crowned pinnacle or sheer precipice, 
and all dominating the few scattered Denbigh 
hill farms. Throughout the last half there is 
water music all the way, with gurgling streams 








“FROM THE WORLD’S END A ROUGH CLIMB TAKES ONE TO THE 
HEATHER-CLAD MOORLANDS ABOVE” 


like the Bran keeping one company right up to 
the old Tudor house, itself within sound of a 
cascade and looking out on the limestone massifs 
apparently offering no escape in one direction. 

On every occasion I have come to this 
World’s End, from which a rough climb takes 
one past a spring to the heather-clad moorlands 
above, the same question has come to mind— 
why did the Puritan firebrand cut himself off 
here? One cgn understand his owning the second 
loneliest manor house in Wales—Maes-y-Gar- 
nedd in the wilds of the Ardudwy range—for he 
was born there, and no doubt maintained his 
affection for his old home. But this Plas 
Eglwyseg, over the hills and far away, even 
to-day a serene peaceful spot with only the little 
cascade breaking the silence day in, day out, 
seems such a contrast to that fiery Republican 
whose ‘‘smoking quarters”’ old Pepys saw “‘be- 
ing carried away from execution.’’ John Jones, 
history tells us, was colonel in 1646 in the 
Parliamentary forces in Wales, was returned to 
the Long Parliament for Merioneth in 1647 and 
later for Denbigh and Merioneth, and was one 
of Charles the First’s judges who signed the 
death warrant. Henry Cromwell, it will be 
recalled, was none too happy when Jones was 
elected to help with the government of Ireland; 
but he retracted when the Colonel astutely 
married Cromwell’s sister : ‘‘ When I wrote you 
about Colonel Jones, I did not know that he was 


likely to be my uncle. Perhaps that may serve 
to oblige him to faithfulness to his highness and 
government.’”” When his end came, an end 
expected of a man connected so closely with 
Cromwell, Jones made little attempt to hide, we 
are told, but went to the scaffold “‘with great 
courage and dignity.”’ 

Perhaps, then, the old motto which once 
appeared above this house of Plas Eglwyseg was 
appropriate, despite some puckering of fore- 
heads on the part of local farmers. ‘‘ Neither 
cowardice nor fear of death,’”’ ran the inscrip- 
tion which, though not relating to Colonel 
Jones, seems to convey his spirit. All relics 
from the past have gone from within: Lely’s 
portrait of the Protector, another of Cromwell’s 
mother, and even the original staircase, which 
our forces in the war years used for firewood, 
despite the abundance of timber thereabouts. 
Yet look from the windows or go out on the lawn 
in front. Nature has determined that here, at 
any rate, nothing shall change in the wearing 
years, a determination fixed by millions of tons 
of carbonate of lime defying progress in the 
shape of motor roads. The setting sun adds the 
pinkish tint, the falling stream plays its perpetual 
notes, the rough track can be seen leading high 
up to the home of the curlews—all dominated 
by the rugged skyline of the “great patria of 
chalk”’ which the old regicide must have looked 
on much as one can look on it to-day. 





THE MANOR HOUSE OF PLAS EGLWYSEG, THE REFUGE OF COLONEL JOHN JONES, BROTHER-IN-LAW 


OF CROMWELL 
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SOME UNCOMMON PEWTER INKSTANDS 


By A. SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 





1 and 2.—INKSTAND DATED 1619, PRESENTED 


TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL BY MARTIN BOND. 


The touch of the maker is shown on the right (enlarged to double size) 


T is probably true to say that throughout the 
I pewterers’ craft more latitude was achieved 
in the design of inkstands than of any other 
article, except, perhaps, candlesticks. When one 
passes in review such articles as were in common 
use (and it must be remembered that pewter 
was made, in this country at least, for use and 
not for decorative purposes), for instance 
flagons, tankards, measures, plates and dishes, 
one sees certain types outstanding during certain 
periods, overlapping perhaps, and subject to 
variation in minor details, but, in the main, 
following a general pattern in each case, until, so 
far as pewter is concerned, we ‘“‘come to the 
end of the road.” 

It is my point, however, that throughout 
the whole period of its production, the ink- 
stand exhibits more individualism than the rest. 
It is possible that this was due, in some measure, 
to the fact that whereas other utensils were put 
away after use, the inkstand would normally be 
open to view at all times in counting-house, 
business room or boudoir, as would also be 
candlesticks, my second choice. However that 
may be, the inkstand took many forms, and it 
would not be possible, within the limits of one 
article to describe and illustrate more than a 
few of them; so I have selected five examples, 
of which one certainly is unique in pewter, and 
one only could be said to conform to a well- 
established type. 


3.—STANDISH FITTED 


The first of these (Figs. 1 and 2) is the Bond 
inkstand of Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
the City of London. This fine piece takes its 
place among the earliest remaining examples of 
British pewter, other than spoons. Its dimen- 
sions are 8} inches long, 6? inches wide and 
4? inches high, and upon the front slope of the 
cover it bears the inscription ‘‘The Guifte of 
Mr. Martin Bonnde,”’ while upon the flat top 
appear his Arms and the date 1619. The maker 
was T.L., a pewterer whose touch is illustrated 
in Cotterell’s Old Pewter, its Makers and Marks 
under No. 5766. This touch does not appear 
upon the first touch plate preserved by the 
Pewterers’ Company, and this can hardly be 
wondered at, as nearly 50 years separate the 
engraved date from that in which the touch plate 
came into use, after the great fire. One can, 
however, reduce the field to four; Thomas Lane, 
who opened shop as a master-pewterer in 1618; 
Timothy Langley, 1610; Thomas Lavyle or 
Levile, 1615; and Thomas Lynne, who is men- 
tioned from 1602 to 1611, with preference, 
perhaps, for Langley or Lynne. 

Martin Bond was Treasurer of Saint 
Bartholomew’s Hospital 1620-42 and left a 
legacy of £50 to it, together with a house in 
Leadenhall Street. He was Captain of the City 
train bands in Elizabeth’s reign, and led the 
march to Tilbury in 1588. He held his com- 
mission till he died in May, 1643. A portrait of 





WITH CANDLE SOCKET. PROBABLY CIRCA _ 1700. 
SHOWING A STANDISH SIMILAR TO THAT IN FIG. 3. 


(Right) 


him hangs in the Clerk’s Office of 

the Hospital. The inkstand is 

well preserved, though showing 

evidence of repair work at later periods. The 
Governors prize it highly, so much so that they 
commissioned the late Mr. W. J. Englefield, 
who was Master of the Pewterers’ Company in 
1909, to make a replica of it, which is in use 
to-day, the original being kept in a place of 
safety. 

In Fig. 5 is seen a good example of simple 
sturdy craftsmanship, normally known as a 
standish and not common in pewter. It is 
9% inches long, 5? inches wide and 4? inches 
in overall height, and has no maker’s mark. It 
probably dates from the first quarter of the 
18th century and’belongs to Mr. John Vincent, of 
Weymouth, who uses it regularly. 

Another very uncommon standish ink- 
stand is shown in Fig. 3. Its measurements 
are 8% inches long, 53 inches wide and 1} inches 
in height to the main platform and, in addition 
to the usual fitments, a candle socket is 
introduced. The period of this piece is some- 
what difficult to assess. In the old oil painting 
(Fig. 4) may be seen a very similar standish, in 
this case of silver. The pamphlet setting out 
“His Majestes most gracious speech,’’ which 
hangs in front, bears the date 1698, although 
this is, of course, no proof of the date of the 
standish which rests upon it. Nevertheless the 





4.—STILL-LIFE BY E. COLLIER 
The copy of the King’s speech shown in the painting is dated 1698 
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5.—STANDISH, FIRST QUARTER OF THE 18th CENTURY. 
WITH TWO DRAWERS BY JAMES STANTON. 
(Right) ““ TREASURY” INKSTAND RETAINING ITS ORIGINAL GLASS INK-BOTTLE 


painting is probably not much later, and this 
would seem to indicate a date round about 1700 
for this piece. 

On the other hand, the sand dredger bears 
the touch of Thomas and Townend Compton 
(Cotterell No. 1064), who were working in the 
early 19th century. It is possible that the 
dredger, which has been rather clumsily repaired 


at some period, was a replacement. Its 
predecessor, like itself, would have been 
loose, and could easily have _ been lost. 


Moreover it appears unlikely that had the 
Comptons made the whole piece, they would 
have struck their touch upon a subsidiary part 
of it only and not upon the main body. How- 
ever, this is pure conjecture, and in the absence 
of further evidence, such as the glass bottle in 
Fig. 6, there I must leave it. It is the property 
of Mr. Frederick Jaeger, of Wimbledon. 

The inkstand shown on the right in Fig. 6 
is the only one that can be said to conform to a 
type. It is known as the “Treasury” type, a 
name which it acquired from a silver example at 
that particular Government office. In pewter it 
was made in three sizes, of which this is the 
smallest, measuring 6% inches by 48 inches 
and 2 inches high. It is unmarked. Its interior 
fitments are all original, and although I have 


EARLY 
In the possession of Mr. W. W. Begley 


examined some dozens of this type of inkstand, 
I have never found a single example possessing 
its original glass inkpot, as this does (centre). 
Another interesting point raised by this piece is 
that of its date. Most collectors would, I think, 
assign a period of c. 1775-1800 to this type, and, 
indeed, Cotterell illustrates two which he ascribes 
to 1775 and 1790. 

I had the pleasure of cleaning this example 
for its owner, Mr. W. W. Begley, and the 
removal of the black patina of age revealed 
uncouth hieroglyphics faintly scratched upon 
the upper surface of one of the hinged 
covers. Minute examination of the scratchings 
under various lights eventually revealed the 
inscription “B. Bartin, Walsall, 12th July, 
1741,”" made by an untutored hand. If any 
significance is to be attached to this, it would 
have the effect of predating the period by some 
30 years. Without further evidence, however, 
the inscription could not be accepted as reliable. 
It could have been the mischievous prank of a 
child, recording its birthday some years before; 
in fact it would appear almost inconceivable that 
a*new inkstand would have been so defaced. As 
against this, however, we have the evidence of 
the glass ink-bottle. My friend Mr. W. Howard 
Phillips, learned in old glass, informs me that 
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John Vincent. 6.—(Left) BOX INKSTAND 
the possession of the author of this article. 


SHOWN IN THE MIDDLE. Circa 1730. 


there can be no doubt that the glass is lead, and 
that the unusual amount of silica present would 
suggest a date before 1750; wine glasses prior to 
that date generally display a few fragments of 
unfused silica, rarely to be seen later. This 
testimony surely lends substantial support to 
the possibility, evoked by the scratched date, 
that these inkstands were in production at least 
a quarter of a century earlier than had hitherto 
been thought. 

On the left in Fig. 6 is a box inkstand, 
44 inches by 2? inches, and 2? inches high. 
It has two pottery inkwells with hinged lids, the 
sand dredger has disappeared and two drawers 
are fitted. Its maker was James Stanton (Cot- 
terell No. 4480), who joined the Pewterers’ Com- 
pany in 1815, obtained Livery in 1826 and died 
in 1835. His business was in Shoe Lane and also 
in Little Britain. This piece is in my own 
collection. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Arthur Grim- 
wade, who, while himself preparing an article 
on the silver plate of Saint Bartholomew’s, drew 
my attention to the pewter inkstand; and to 
the Governors of the hospital and the owners 
of the other pieces for their permission, so 
readily given, to illustrate and describe their 


COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


Y a strange coincidence, we have received 
B a photograph of a painting which is a 
close copy, though by a different artist, 
of that reproduced on the opposite page to 
illustrate a type of pewter inkstand fitted 
with a candle socket. In our issue of Sep- 
tember 17, under the heading Tvompe-l’Oeil 
Pictures, we showed a curious painting of 
a notice-board with vari- 
ous objects pinned to 
it, including a portrait of 
Charles II, a quill pen, a 
stick of sealing-wax, and 
a copy of a London paper, 
the ground of the canvas 
being painted to resemble 
a board of wood with its 
grain and notches. Mr. 
Ronald F. Michaelis, Hon- 
orary Librarian of the 
Society of Pewter Collect- 
ors, wrote to us enclosing 
the photograph of his 
painting and adducing it 
as a parallel. In his letter 
he refers to the painting 
reproduced opposite, but 
was not aware that it was 
being used to _ illustrate 
Capt. Sutherland-Graeme’s 
article. As a result of 
this happy coincidence the 
two paintings can be 
shown side by side. 
Mr. Michaelis writes : 
“ The painting shown under 
the heading Trompe-l’Oeil 
Pictures and described as 
of a class associated with 
Edwaert Colyer, a native 





of Breda, c. 1662-1702, brings to mind a 
painting of still-life, including a folded letter 
cover, a stick of sealing-wax and a quill pen, 
together with other objects, displayed on 
a table upon which is also a folded letter 
addressed ‘ffor Mr. E. Collier, Painter at Lon- 
don.’ The painting in question is in the posses- 
sion of a member of this Society, but I am 


(Left) 


STILL-LIFE 
CAMBRIDGE, PAINTED CIRCA 1709, IN CLOSE 
IMITATION OF THE PICTURE BY E. COLLIER 
REPRODUCED OPPOSITE. 
L’OEIL PICTURE OF A 
VARIOUS OBJECTS INSERTED BEHIND THE 
BANDS AND A MINIATURE OF CHARLES II 


unfortunately unable to obtain a photograph of 
it at the moment. 

“T have a painting, by Valentine Ritz (or 
Ritts), of Cambridge, c. 1695-1745, of which a 
photograph is enclosed. My picture is a very 


close copy of that by Collier (or Colyer) except- 
ing that the inkstand in Ritz’s painting rests 
upon a proclamation of Queen Anne, dated 





BY VALENTINE RITZ, OF 


(Above) A TROMPE- 
NOTICE-BOARD WITH 
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Monday the first day of December, 1709, 
whereas that by Collier stands upon a similar 
proclamation inscribed ‘His Majesties Most 
Gracious Speech to both Houses of Parliament 
on Wednesday the first day of Febr., 1698.’ 
“From the subject and style of painting 
there is a great probability in my mind that 
Edwaert Colyer and ‘Mr. E. Collier . . . at Lon- 
don’ were one and the same person, but it would 
be interesting to know whether it was unusual 
for a Dutch artist to paint obviously for the 
English market, and even to place his ‘signa- 
ture’ to the painting in the manner described. 
“Any information forthcoming from your 
readers would be welcomed by the writer.”’ 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
“Mr. E. Collier at London”’ is identical with the 
Dutch painter, Edwaert Colver, who must have 
worked for a time in England. The version by 


GRAND PRIX RACING - 


R.A.C.’s new circuit at Silverstone, North- 

am >tonshire, is the first held in England 
since 1927 to carry the title British Grand Prix. 
All other major British races since the war have 
been held over circuits laid out in Jersey or the 
Isle of Man. This new circuit, and last Satur- 
day’s very successful race, should help to 
expedite the renaissance of British motor-racing. 
As only a minority of people understand just 
what motor-racing is, it will probably be of 
greater interest to describe some of the essential 
points of the sport rather than to give a detailed 
description of this particular event. 

All modern Grand Prix racing is held under 
an internationally agreed formula and that in 
use to-day admits cars up to 1% litres with 
superchargers, and up to 4% litres without. 
Last Saturday’s race over 250 miles (65 laps of 
the 3.8 mile long circuit) is rather less than the 
full Grand Prix distance, which should be 312 
miles—500 kilometres. Over most of the circuits 
in use to-day the light supercharged cars— 
weighing about 16 cwt., and developing 
upwards of 250 horse-power—are very much 
faster than the larger unsupercharged cars, but 
have to accept the penalty of heavier fuel con- 
sumption, with consequent extra pit stops for 
replenishment. As an example, the Maseratis 
from Italy, which were victorious at Silver- 
stone, employ double superchargers which 
cause the fuel to be consumed at the rate of 
one gallon for every 24% miles. The 41%-litre 
Talbots from France, on the other hand, have 
the good figure of 8 m.p.g., while midway 
between these extremes the British E.R.A:s, 
with single-stage supercharging obtain a con- 
sumption of 5 m.p.g. In practice this means, to 
take Silverstone as an example, that the 
Talbots should go through non-stop, the E.R.A.s 
should have one stop, and the Maseratis would 
require two. As the usual time for a straight- 
forward refuelling stop is about 33 seconds, it is 


r MHE race held last Saturday over the 








THE FIELD AT THE BRITISH GRAND PRIX AT SILVERSTONE ENTERING THE 
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Valentine Ritz shows minor alterations, includ- 
ing the substitution of A Description of 
London for A Description of the World as 
the book, in addition to the more up-to-date 
Royal speech to Parliament, but otherwise it is 
so close a copy as to be a plagiarism. Artists, 
however, in those days felt little compunction 
about “‘borrowing”’ their ideas and the copyist 
was much in demand. Valentine Ritz made a 
copy of Carlo Maratti’s Salutation for the 
chapel of Caius College, Cambridge; he also 
painted the portrait of Sir Isaac Newton in the 
hall at Trinity. We learn from William Cole, 
the antiquary, that he painted and gave to 
Little St. Mary’s Church at Cambridge a carving 
of the Royal arms. In his account of the church, 
dated March 28, 1743, Cole notes : ‘‘Mr. Valen- 
tine Ritz, a German Painter . . . has lived in this 
Parish near 50 years, and is now very old; he 


clear that, had everything gone according to 
plan with the principal contenders, the E.R.A.s 
could have lapped about half a second slower 
than the Maseratis, while the Talbots’ ability to 
run non-stop gave them a one second per lap 
advantage over the Italian cars. 

As can be readily appreciated, the time 
taken at the pits is vital, as every second saved 
there is a second saved to the driver, while 
every second lost means that he must over- 
stress his tiring engine, or drive fractionally 
closer to the ultimate limit of safety in an effort 
to regain time. The drill during a replenishment 
stop, at which the driver is usually permitted 
three mechanics to assist, is reminiscent of that 
of a highly-trained gun crew, and is broadly as 
follows. One mechanic fills the tank with fuel 
through a pressure hose, about 30 gallons going 
in in under 10 seconds; the second mechanic 
fills up with oil, for which the light super- 
charged cars have a voracious appetite; and the 
third fills up the radiator and cleans the screen. 
Meanwhile the driver snatches a quick drink— 
which he rarely swallows—clean goggles, and a 
hurried survey of the race position from the pit 
manager. In under 35 seconds the car will be 
back into the race—less time than the average 
motorist requires to find his coupons. 

Most drivers like to get constant signals from 
their pit, primarily because after the first few 
laps there are few drivers with any ideas of 
their actual position, and partially to overcome 
in some measure the feeling of loneliness out on 
the circuit. The signals are designed to tell him 
his position, lap speed, and the number of laps 
still to do. Further signals are used to speed 
him up or slow him down and to tell him when 
to come in for replenishment. 

As so often happens in motor racing, trouble 
prevented the plans of both Talbot and E.R.A. 
from bearing fruit. The fastest of the Talbots, 
that driven by the veteran French driver Louis 
Chiron, was eliminated by g2arbox trouble 
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was formerly no indifferent Copier; but now 
past his work.”’ 

The second illustration shows a ‘notice. 
board”’ picture that is a closer parallel to the 
one previously reproduced. Its owner, Mrs, 
Reeve, of the Gable House, Brancaster, No folk, 
writes : ‘I found the picture before the war ina 
junk shop in King’s Lynn. It is painted on 
canvas and is 26 x 23 inches. The bands across 
are sealing-wax red, and the miniature of 
Charles I hangs from a blue bow of ribbon,” 
The various objects shown include Hur (sig) 
Majesty’s Speech to Parliament. This dates 
the painting to Queen Anne’s reign, and the 
mis-spelling might suggest that the artist was a 
foreigner. On the cover of the letter (middle 
row left) is written: ‘ ffor Mr. C. Kni-ht 
Painter (?) at ...’’; but no artist of the period 
with this name appears to be recorded. 


By J. EASON GIBSON 





}& £ - oe . ves 
A TYPICAL RACING-CAR COCKPIT 
WITH BODYWORK REMOVED 


1, the revolution counter ; 2, oil pressure gauge ; 
3, radiator thermometer; 4, supercharger 
pressure gauge; 5, the easily reached gear 
lever; 6, fuel tap giving the positions off, main 
and reserve. Just above will be seen the hand- 
brake lever. The clutch pedal is to the left of 
the clutch housing and to the right are the 
brake pedal and the accelerator—made speci- 
ally large to permit gear-changing while the 
brakes are being used. 7, the ignition switch. 
The large steering-wheel boss will be noted; 
this incorporates a locking device, which 
permits the wheel to be removed quickly 








Klemantaski 


In the front from left to right 


are Chiron (Talbot), Parnell (Maserati), and Johnson (E.R.A.) 
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after having already lost its strategical advan- 
tage by an unexpected tyre change when lying 
third, and the fastest E.R.A., after a year’s 
painstaking development, and after proving its 
capabilities during practice, was forced out on 
the first lap with transmission trouble when 
just about to move up from second place. The 
two Maseratis, then, driven by Luigi Villoresiand 
Alberto Ascari, held the first two places through- 
out the race, but it was not an easy victory, as, 
had the cause of their heavy oil consumption 
become manifest before the race ended, victory 
might have gone to the old-type E.R.A. driven 
by F. R. Gerard, a combination noted for 
reliability and consistency, which finished third. 
Just after Villoresi’s second pit stop the revolu- 
tion counter, which indicates engine speed, and 
is used instead of the normal speedometer, 
broke away from its mounting and became 
firmly wedged beneath the clutch pedal. This 
forced Villoresi to effect all gear changes 
without the clutch for the last third of the race; 
a process which, it will be apreciated, requires 
the most accurate judgment of car and engine 





Klemantaski 
VILLORESI LEADING ASCARI, AND BOTH CUTTING INSIDE ANSELL. This picture 


illustrates how close to one another the competitors drive 


speed. He also had no indication whether he 
was overstressing his engine. 

Although the modern racing car has infin- 
itely better brakes, more accurate controls, and 
much better adhesion than the ordinary motor- 
ist is accustomed to, such are the demands 
made on it that in many long-distance races 
both the power and the brakes have deteriorated 
so much as to force the driver to employ all his 
skill to maintain his lap speed. It is in the final 
stages of a long-distance race that one sees the 
artistry of the great drivers at its highest as 
they utilise every trick to catch a rival, or cling 
grimly to any advantage they: may hold. Chiron 
has won more than one race by convincing 
everyone that he was comfortably settled, and 
athat the second car had no chance of catching 
him; had the pit manager of the second car 
known the true position, he would immediately 
have signalled his driver to go flat out, but, 
assured by the air of confidence in Chiron’s pit 
and his happy smile the rival team decided to 
aim for a safe second place. 

It is incorrect to assume that all one has 
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to do in a racing car is drive faster than in 
a touring car. If one imagines the fastest long- 
distance run one has ever done, but carried out 
over ice-bound roads, some idea will be gained 
of what driving a modern racing car means. 
Driving at or near the maximum speeds reached 
—around 160 m.p.h.—would terrify the average 
motorist, but it is while hurtling down the 
straights at such speeds that the racing driver 
relaxes and inspects his tyres and instruments. 
It is when one approaches a corner that the 
difference from normal motoring becomes more 
obvious. About a quarter of a mile from some 
corners the driver must shut off, brake, and 
unerringly select the safest and fastest line 
through the corner—and the perfect line is not 
always the one that appears the shortest. He 
must appreciate the effect of bumps on his 
ultra-light car; he must be able to slide it at 
will—as distinct from doing an involuntary 
skid; and, to be one of the great drivers, he 
must be the fastest and safest, and yet use less 
fuel and tyres than his immediate rivals. 

Some drivers employ a technique of sliding 
the car bodily into a corner—the master of this 
technique is the world’s greatest driver, 
Nuvolari—so that it catapults out of the corner 
under full power and already pointing in the 
right direction for the next corner. The next 
corner is the important thing : all corners should 
be taken so that the car is placed correctly for 
the next one, with minimum deviation from a 
straight line. So far is this sliding technique 
carried by some drivers that it entails steering 
for the corner perhaps 50 yards before one 
reaches it. The front wheels of the car point 
right off the road as it slides through the corner 
in the right direction—all this is done at speeds 
around 100 to 130 m.p.h. The resemblance to 
ski-ing, skating or riding will be obvious. As 
in these pursuits, the driver’s hands are of less 
importance; what is vital is the sympathy 
between his body and the car. 

There ate some who doubt the value of 
racing. But even if one forgets all about its 
importance as a factor in national prestige or as 
the finest laboratory possible for the automobile 
industry, there still remains the human aspect. 
It has been said that the human animal is at its 
best when solving a deliberately set problem; 
it has also been said that victory is unimportant 
as compared with a well-fought battle. These 
two sayings appear to contain the very essence 
of the sport of motor-racing. 


A BIRD OBSERVATORY ON FAIR ISLE 


OW that there seems little hope of 
N reviving the bird migration station on 
Heligoland, at any rate for a consider- 

able time, the establishment of an observatory 
for the study of birds on Fair Isle, which was 
recently purchased by Mr. George Waterston, 
a Scottish ornithologist, has an added import- 
ance. Fair Isle, which lies midway between 
Orkney and Shetland, has long been recognised 
as an excellent place for observing the move- 
ments of birds on account of its smallness and 
geographical position; for it is only 34% miles by 
14% miles, and lies at the confluence of two 
streams of migration, one coming from the 
desolate islands of Nova Zembla and Spitz- 
bergen down the coast of Scandinavia, the other 
from Greenland via Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands. From 1905, when Dr. W. Eagle Clarke 
began his investigations on Fair Isle, to 1912, 
when he published the results in his Studies in 
Bird Migration, no fewer than 207 species, about 
one-half of the birds then known to have 
occurred in the British Isles, were recorded 
there. Now the number, which includes such 
rarities as the scarlet grosbeak, the ortolan, the 
yellow-browed warbler, and the bluethroat, has 
risen to nearly 300. Hitherto, however, observa- 
tion of birds on the island has been only spas- 
modic, and in order to keep a continuous record 
both of the migrants that call there on passage 
and of the kittiwakes, razorbills, fulmars, skuas 
and other birds that breed on the cliffs or the 


FAIR ISLE: SOUTH LIGHTHOUSE AND 
MALCOLM’S HEAD FROM THE AIR 


heather-clad moors, an _ observatory, with 
facilities for trapping and ringing birds, has been 
set up under the directorship of Mr. Kenneth 
Williamson, an accomplished ornithologist, and 
the author of a notable book on the Faroes. 
To provide scientific and administrative advice 





a trust has been set up by the Scottish Orni- 
thologists’ Club, and details of the possibilities 
and requirements of the scheme are given in 
Fair Isle Bird Observatory, a booklet obtainable 
from Mr. Waterston at 35, George Street, 


Edinburgh, for Is. 


Sars 


Evic Hosking 
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FOUR PALLADIAN VILLAS 
THE VILLA CAPRA, VICENZA, AND ITS ENGLISH COUNTERPARTS 


The taking over by the Ministry of Works of Chiswick House, the most 


famous and accessible of the English Palladian Villas—with the possibility 

of its restoration to its original proportions—renders interesting a comparison 

of these remarkably beautiful buildings ; a process that we believe has not 
previously been applied in this form 


By DOROTHY STROUD 


impact on English architecture as the 

first English edition of Palladio’s J 
Quattro Libri dell’ Architettura, published by 
Giacomo Leoni in 1715, and prefaced by the 
names of one hundred and sixty-two dis- 
tinguished subscribers. Apart from its ultimate 
general influence, it is safe to say that of these 
subscribers alone, well over half were quick to 
put their support of Palladian ideals to practical 
proof by building new, or remodelling old, 
houses for themselves in conformity with the 
precepts set out in that momentous work. 

The first seeds of Palladian influence had, 
of course, been sown by Inigo Jones a century 
before : Wilton, the Banqueting House, and the 
Queen’s House, Greenwich, bear witness to the 
proselytism of that discerning genius. But the 
full flowering of the movement did not come 
until the early decades of the 18th century when, 
coinciding with a revolt of architectural taste 
against the Baroque of Wren’s followers, and 
encouraged by the enthusiasm of several 
wealthy patrons for the unadulterated classicism 
of Palladio, it resulted in a spate of building up 
and down the country. From bare Yorkshire 
moors to fertile Devon valleys, in brick or stone 
or stucco, rose endless versions of the plates 
illustrating Leoni’s translation, usually taking 
the form of rectangular blocks with a piano 
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corridors linking’ the 
main block with termin- 
al pavilions. Two of 
Leoni’s illustrations, 
however, were devoted 
to a more singular 
design, the small but 
renowned villa built by 
Palladio for Signor Paolo 
Armerico at Vicenza, 
which was to be the in- 
spiration of four English 
villas of similar profile 
during the next quarter 
of a century. 

Signor Armerico’s residence, now known as 
the Villa Capra (though at the time of its crea- 
tion the Capra family lived in a nearby house, 
also commissioned from Palladio, but of quite 
different design) was erected in the middle years 
of the 16th century. The Signor, after a life 
spent in the service of two Popes at Rome, 
retired to Vicenza where he had property on a 
hill less than half a mile outside the town, and 
where he decided to build a new house with 
Palladio as architect. Palladio describes its 
construction in J Quattro Libri, but he leaves us 
to guess the source of inspiration for its design 
which, with the saucer dome rising behind a 
pedimented portico, must be the Pantheon in 
Rome—a building for which he had a profound 
admiration, as probably 
had Signor Armerico 
also. 

Incidentally, 
Leoni’s artist took some 
licence with the dome 
in his engraving, for it is 
not semi-spherical but 
a shallow ellipse of pan- 
al tiles crowned by a small 
lead lantern. “Having 
the advantages of fine 
prospects on all sides,” 
Palladio writes, ‘“‘I have 
made Portico’s to all the 
four fronts, under the 
which, and also of the 
hall, I have contrived 
rooms for the use and 
conveniency of those of 
oe the family.’ The por- 

« ticos provided shade 





besos: ook from a blistering Italian 


sun, while within, the 
, lofty central hall, lit by 
circular windows in the 
dome and fanned by a 
current of air from four 
‘ doorways, offered a cool 
‘ sanctuary. Moreover, 
the needs of a retired 
elderly gentleman were 
not likely to impose 
much strainon the villa’s 
somewhat limited ac- 
commodation. 


In translating this 
theme ofaquasi-rotunda 
(for in plan it is actually 
a circle set within a 
square) into terms of an 
English residence a 
number of complexities 
arise which require care- 
ful handling, with re- 
gard not only to siting, 
but to internal arrange- 
ment, adequate heating 
for a cold climate, and 


the R.I.B.A. the size of the household 








THE VILLA CAPRA, VICENZA, BY PALLADIO, c.1570 
From Leoni’s translation of J Quattro Libri dell’ Architettura, 1715 


for whom it is intended. Nevertheless, it is an 
intriguing proposition from the architect’s point 
of view, even if the majority of English clients 
rejected it for practical reasons in favour of a 
more conservative plan. Inigo Jones, who had 
paid two visits to Vicenza, toyed with the idea 
of a building clearly inspired by the Villa Capra, 
though in linking up the porticos to gain four 
additional rooms his plan became an octagon. 
Its intended site is not recorded, but the draw- 
ings are to be found in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
collection. Nothing was to materialise, how- 
ever, until the following century when four bold 
spirits emulated Signor Armerico and endowed 
England with a quartet of rotundas between 
1723 and 1756. 

One of Giacomo Leoni’s principal sub 
scribers was a young man barely twenty years 
old who, when the moment of publication 
arrived, had already set out on the Grand Tour. 
Richard Boyle, 3rd Earl of Burlington, was to 
become the foremost exponent of Palladian 
ideals, as much by his own architectural talents 
as by princely generosity and encouragement of 
his fellow architects. Ona second visit to Italy 
in 1719 he made a pilgrimage to Vicenza and 
Padua to study Palladio’s works at first hand, 
and it is therefore not surprising that when some 
years later Lord Burlington contemplated the 
building of a ‘“‘casino”’ on his property at 
Chiswick, he should have turned to the most 
sophisticated and least exploited of Palladio’s 
designs for his model. 

What is surprising is that he should have 
been forestalled in this enterprise by a middle- 
aged colonel, who had a few years earlier com- 
missioned Colin Campbell to build a rotunda at 
Mereworth in Kent. John Fane, later to 
become 7th Earl of Westmorland, had dis- 
tinguished himself in Marlborough’s campaigns, 
but on succeeding his brother he gave up 
military life and devoted himself to improving 
his Mereworth estate at the same time, and with 
much the same gusto as Lord Cobham had 
exchanged soldiering for the task of embellishing 
Stowe. Why Colonel Fane should have chosen 
to replace his ancestral home with anything 
quite as exotic is a mystery, and it is the more 
remarkable since neither he nor his architect 
appears to have visited Italy, so that their 
knowledge must have been culled entirely from 
Leoni’s volumes. 

That Campbell enjoyed carrying out this 
commission is abundantly clear from _ his 
description in Vitruvius Britannicus, where he 
bubbles over with enthusiasm both as regards 
his amiable client and the various adaptations 
which he contrived in the planning. There was, 
for instance, the old moat which constituted 
a difficulty until he had the idea of spanning it 
with broad flights of steps by which the north 
and south porticos are reached. To east and 
west he omitted the steps so that the balustraded 
porticos overlooked the water, until the moat 
was filled in during the 19th century. Campbell 
was equally proud of his idea for taking twenty- 




















COLIN CAMPBELL 


four chimneys through the internal structure of 
the dome so as not to mar its outward effect. 
Mereworth follows the Villa Capra in having a 
circular hall with a gallery supported on carved 
consoles, and its decoration consists of very fine 
plasterwork by the Italian Bagutti. In addition 
to richly framed medallions set between the 
doorways, the four arched doorways themselves 
carry classical figures representing the arts and 
sciences, while over the gallery doors and those 
of the vestibule are busts set against shell back- 
grounds. In the gallery, dressing-rooms, and 
east bedchamber is more of Bagutti’s work, inset 
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with painted panels of gods and goddesses. 
Massive chimney-pieces and imposing doorways 
with broken pediments or highly decorated 
architraves add to the sumptuous appearance 
of these rooms and must have eaten a large 
slice of the £100,000 which Fane is reputed to 
have spent on his villa 

Mereworth was already roofed, and to a 
large extent decorated, by the time Lord 
Burlington’s plans for Chiswick crystallised, 
though the idea of building a classical casino had 
probably been maturing in his mind ever since 
his second journey to Italy. At first the new 
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building was to be merely a pendant to an 
existing house to which, for some years, it was 
linked by a two-storey wing. It was intended 
to combine the purposes of an imposing recep- 
tion suite and gallery for his pictures and objets 
d'art. In his paper on Lord Burlington and 
William Kent (Archeological Journal, Vol. CII, 
1947) Dr. Wittkower has dispelled any doubts 
as to Lord Burlington’s sole responsibility for 
the structure of Chiswick House, the carcase 
of which was rising in 1725. William Kent does 
not appear on this particular scene until the 
decoration of the rooms was begun, when he 
loaded walls and ceilings alike with a 
profusion of painted panels, pedimented 
doorcases, carved consoles and gilded enrich- 
ments. In plan, Chiswick differs from 
Mereworth in not having a gallery which 
runs the whole width of the house, and 
from its Italian prototype in the varied 
shapes of its principal rooms, for the hall is 
octagonal, while the apsidal gallery is flanked 
by small octagonal and circular rooms. 

Of Nuthall, the third villa, it is unfor- 
tunately necessary to speak in the past 
tense, since this lovely building fell a 
victim to vandalism in 1929 and is now 
remembered only by fragments acquired by 
Lord Templewood and incorporated in his 
country retreat near Cromer. It was begun 
in 1754 for Sir Charles Sedley, a Nottingham- 
shire baronet who divided his interests 
between politics and the Turf. Indeed, 
it is said that his success on the latter 
largely contributed to the funds from which 
Nuthall was built. 

Some twenty-five years had elapsed 
since the completion of Chiswick House. 
With Robert Adam exploring Dalmatia, 
Stuart and Revett in Greece, and Robert 
Wood just returned from measuring up 
the ruins. of Palmyra, English architecture 
was on the brink of an architectural volte 
face. Sir Charles, busy with his many local 
concerns and racing matters, was no doubt 
unaware of this, though one cannot help 
wondering why he should have turned to 
this unusual model for his new dwelling. 
Wolfe and Gandon, in their continuation of 
Vitruvius Britannicus, attribute Nuthall to 
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NUTHALL TEMPLE 


T. Wright,and there certainly was a Thomas 
Wright flourishing at this time, for some of his 
miscellaneous designs are in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle. The Architectural Dictionary, 
however, assumes an error over the initial, and 
attributes Nuthall to Stephen Wright, the 
architect of Clumber, which is also in Notting- 
hamshire. Since Stephen Wright appears in the 
list of subscribers to Wolfe and Gandon and is 
described later in the same work as designing, 
with R. Morris, George II’s Lodge in Richmond 
Park (White Lodge), it is by no means certain 
that this was justanerror. Yet another Wright 
—Robert—had been responsible for the masonry 
at Chiswick House nearly three decades before. 
He appears to have been a man of some im- 
portance who might well have had sons com- 
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CHISWICK 
petent enough to enter the architectural 


profession in the persons of Stephen and/or 
Thomas, but it does not seem possible to resolve 
this confusion of Wrights with certainty. 
Externally, Nuthall differed from the other 
villas by having one portico only and that in 
antis, but it was approached by a balustraded 
double stairway of two flights similar to the 
Chiswick entrance. The comparatively small 
and simple reception rooms were compensated 
for by the great octagonal hall with its superb 
Rococo stucco work before which even the 
Mereworth decoration paled. Its exquisite 
modelling in high relief, and the gay abandon 
with which every kind of musical, martial or 
sporting trophy was linked, together with floral 
swags framing medallions of scenes from AZsop’s 
Fables, made it one of the most remarkable 
achievements of 18th-century craftsmanship. 
To complete the set of villas came Foots 
Cray Place, built for Bourchier Cleeve in 1756. 
Cleeve, who had amassed a considerable fortune 
as a pewterer in the city, was also a writer on 
finance, though his pamphlet entitled A Scheme 
for Preventing a Further Increase of the National 
Debt, and for Reducing the Same met with a good 
deal of ridicule and a spirited rebuff in print. 
He seems to have been a rather pompous char- 
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THE CENTRAL HALLS OF MEREWORTH AND (right) CHISWICK 


acter with a fondness for hobnobbing with the 
Peerage, and it was obviously his acquaintance 
with Lord Westmorland and subsequent visits 
to Mereworth which pricked his vanity into 
wanting a villa on similar lines. He acquired 
the Foots Cray property in 1755 and immedi- 
ately proceeded to demolish the old house. No 
architect’s name has been attached to the new 
villa, though it is competently executed in free- 
stone, and its situation some distance north of 
the earlier house, with fine views to north and 
south-east, is well thought out. 

Whoever drew out the plans for this 
building went to the engraving of the Villa 
Capra in Leoni’s translation and not only to 


THE STUCCOED DOME OF NUTHALL 


Mereworth for guidance, since the external 
details of Foots Cray followed the Italian even 
more closely than did the other English versions. 
The Ionic order is used, and the dome which 
rises direct from the roof and not from a hex- 
agonal drum, is crowned by a-leaden lantern 
which is almost identical with Palladio’s. The 
chimneys are contained in four obelisk-like 
features rising from the base of the dome, and 
it is said that Bourchier Cleeve was strongly 
advised by his Mereworth neighbour to insist 
on, these instead of compromising with com- 
plicated internal vents running through the 
fabric of the dome; which would seem to 
indicate that the latter had experienced some 





trouble -with the heating arrangements of 
Mereworth. 

Internally it lacks the exuberant decoration 
of its cousins, though the principal rooms con- 
tain good chimney-pieces and door-cases. The 
hall, octagonal as at Chiswick, has a coved 
cornice supporting the gallery, which is guarded 
by a simple iron railing. From this gallery four 
dogrs lead to passages and numerous small bed- 
rooms, now simply furnished with bunks and 
ditty boxes, for Foots Cray has become H.M.S. 
Worcester, an establishment of the Thames 
Nautical Training College, whose appreciation of 
its unique character is reflected in the excellent 
state in which both house and garden are kept. 


FOOTS CRAY: INTERIOR OF DOMED HALL 
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CUTTING HARVESTING COSTS 


By ANTHONY HURD 


N the last days of September many acres of 
I grain in Scotland and Ulster and some of the 

late districts of England and Wales still 
stood out. We must expect a season like this 
every few years. Indeed, we have only to cast 
our minds back to 1946 to remember thousands 
of acres of corn out as late as October in the 
southern half of England, as well as in other 
parts of the country. 

The wastage this year has been heavy. 
Taking the country as a whole, setting Cornwall 
and Devon, which had an easy harvest, against 
the Midlands of England and south-east Scot- 
land, which had most trying conditions, it is 
probably near the mark to estimate a loss of 
15 per cent. in grain yields owing to the weather. 
All three cereals promised exceptionally well at 
the beginning of August, and the standing corn 
then looked as good as in 1943—the bumper 
harvest of the war years. When the threshing 
machine has been round and completed the 
tally we are likely to find that yields are well up 
to average. 

There is not only the waste of grain to be 
reckoned in assessing this harvest. It has been 
a very costly harvest in labour. Some pieces of 
corn lying in all directions could be cut only by 
hand, aiter the high winds and rain storms, and 
it was common enough for the binder to make 
a good job one way only. Harvesting costs in 
such conditions, and with overtime wage 
rates fixed at 2s. 6d. an hour, are higher than 
farmers care to reckon, even in a season when 
yields are well up to average. A straight run 
with 18 cwt. of wheat to the acre pays better 
than 20 cwt. saved with considerable extra cost, 
endless worry and a protracted harvest that 
puts back autumn cultivations. 

What can be done about laid crops? 
According to agricultural scientists there are 
several factors, including the rate of seeding, 
disease, soil and cultivations and the lack of 
plant food, which have a marked effect on the 
standing power of cereal crops. Obviously it is 
important to choose a stiff-strawed variety 
where the soil is rich and there is an extra risk 
of the crop becoming lodged at harvest time. 
A heavy seeding may result in thin, weak stems 
unable to stand up to high wind and heavy rain. 
Spring oats that are sown early, will generally 
stand up better than those that are sown late. 
Eyespot is the name of the fungus disease 
attacking the stem and weakening it near the 
base, which causes lodging where wheat is taken 
too frequently, especially if the soil is rich and 





cost of £1 10s. an acre. 
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CUTTING AND STOOKING WHEAT IN THE OLD STYLE. When all is done and the 


corn threshed out of the rick, 


liable to lie wet in a rainy summer. Experiments 
have shown that provided the supply of plant 
food is not deficient in phosphate or potash, 
reasonable supplies of nitrogen do not weaken 
a crop’s standing power, but if any one of the 
plant foods is lacking, the crop may lodge 
through the straw being too weak to support 
the ear. In brief, stiff-strawed varieties and 
good husbandry are the best insurance against 
laid crops. 

We have before us the prospect of still 
increased acreages of grain in the next few years 
if the Government’s targets are to be realised. 
However the international situation develops, 
this extra grain will be wanted. Everyone is 
looking forward to a free market in cereals that 
will allow farmers to expand their pigs and 
poultry to the pre-war numbers and beyond. 
To deal with all this corn for next year we are 
promised an additional 2,000 combine harves- 
ters that cut and thresh the corn in one opera- 





ONE OF THE NEW SELF-PROPELLED COMBINES which complete harvesting at a 


The broken straw is then baled for litter 


the cost is about £3 an acre 


tion. Those who want them must apply to the 
county agricultural executive committee for 
permits to buy, and it is certain that the appli- 
cations will outnumber the combines. A most 
desirable complement is a pick-up baler to 
collect and press the straw into handy bales. 
We are very short of these machines still. 
According to the agricultural machinery 
census taken in January of this year, there 


were then 4,970 combines in England and 
Wales. This total includes machines run by 


contractors and committees as well as those 
owned by individual farmers. Scotland had 
260 combines at the same date. Allowing for 
production between January and August, there 
must have been about 6,000 combines at work 
this harvest. In 1946 there were 3,500. Binders 
keep steady at a total of 150,000. 

It is remarkable how few combines are 
used in Scotland. Allowing for the higher 
proportion of oats grown there and the imprac- 
ticability of the combine for the highland dis- 
tricts, it seems strange that the farmers of the 
Lothians and Fife, who grow big acreages of 
grain and are thoroughly up-to-date in most of 
their ideas, have not taken more readily to 
combining their corn, even if a grain-drying 
installation is a necessary corollary. Large 
farmers in England have confirmed by their 
experience the Cambridge economists’ figures of 
comparative costs of combining corn and using 
the binder and ricking in the customary way. 

These relate to the 1943 harvest, when the 
corn stood well and yielded well. The total 
field cost of combining averaged 21s. Id. per 
acre, and the granary costs 6s. 6d. per acre. 
When the straw was burned the cost was Is. 4d. 
per acre, making a total combining cost of 
28s. 11d. per acre. When the straw was swept 
and stacked the total combining cost was 
39s. 11d. per acre; and when it was baled the 
straw cost alone was 20s. 8d. and the total 
48s. 3d. per acre. In comparison, the cost of 
cutting by binder when the crop was threshed 
from the field was 42s. 1d. per acre; and when 
the crop was cut by binder, stacked and threshed 
the total was 63s. 3d. per acre. 

Thus, there was a saving of 23s. 4d. per 
acre compared with stacking and threshing 
when the combined straw was stacked, and 
a saving of 34s. 4d. per acre when it was burned. 
There was little saving of cost where combining 
was compared with threshing from the field. 
When I started farming 20 years ago it was con- 
sidered disgraceful to thresh corn out of the 
stook. In the village pub the worthies agreed 
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that the young man must be hard 
pressed for cash if he threshed his 
corn immediately after harvest, but I 
had worked it out to my satisfaction, 
showing that the saving in labour was 
considerable, and now of course with 
higher wage rates it is a much bigger 
economy. Moreover, it is a great con- 
venience to have at least part of the 
corn out of the way and the money 
in the bank by early autumn. This is 
considered good business to-day. 

I know that it is usually said 
that the farmer, even in the South of 
England, who has a combine ought 
in his own interest to have a grain 
drier and grain store to complete his 
equipment and make him more inde- 
pendent of the weather and more his 
own master in choosing the time to 
sell his corn. The capital outlay is 
considerable. The combine will cost 
from about £250 up to over £1,000 
for the bigger self-propelled machines 
that are popular to-day. The drier 
may cost from £400 to £1,000. As for 
costs of operation, I take the figures 
Mr. C. Culpin gives in his book Farm 
Machinery. He assumes a life of eight 
years for the combine and 30 acres per foot 
of cutter bar per annum. In other words, an 
8 ft. combine would deal with 240 acres of corn 
for each of eight harvests. The depreciation 
range is from 4s. 2d. to 6s. 8d. anacre. Repairs 
at £15 a year for a small machine and double 
this for a large one average about 2s. per acre. 
Maintenance labour, reckoning an hour daily 
during harvest and an annual overhaul, varies 
from about £7 10s. a year for a small machine 
to £15 for a large one, and may be reckoned at 
Is. per acre. 

Labour when operating may be reckoned 
as two men with the combine, cutting 1% acre to 
2 acres per hour at an average labour cost of 
about 4s. per acre with a crop of 20 cwt. per 
acre. Fuel costs vary considerably according to 
the type of machine. A small power-driven 
machine averages about 11% gallons paraffin 
per acre, whereas an engine-driven machine of 
average size uses about 34 gallon of paraffin 
and 44 gallon petrol. The cost per acre, with 
oil, therefore averages about 2s., but may be 
higher in difficult conditions. Transport of the 
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INSIDE A MINISTRY OF FOOD SILO where grain is dried 


and stored 


grain may cost 3s. to 6s. per acre according to 
the equipment used and the distance, and the 
conclusion is reached that the total field cost of 
combining averages round about £1 per acre, 
with a very wide range between the lowest and 
highest costs. The cost of grain drying Mr. 
Culpin reckons at 12s. a ton, and, as he says, the 
obvious way to reduce drying costs is to use the 
machines more fully. There is much to be said 
in favour of establishing co-operative grain 
driers serving a number of farms within easy 
reach and a few such groups have been formed. 
There will be developments on this line. 

By far the largest part of the corn coming 
off the 6,000 combines at work this harvest has 
been taken immediately for drying and storage 
by corn merchants, millers and the Ministry of 

food. As more combines are operated and more 
grain is sold at harvest and immediately after- 
wards, the market is bound to become seriously 
congested for a few weeks. There is little 
prospect of a Grain Marketing Board becoming 
a feasible proposition. Indeed, the established 
corn merchants render good service to farmers 
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in finding markets for all qualities of 
grain, but it would be prudent in the 
main corn-growing districts for farm- 
ers to club together to provide storage 
for part of the heavy flow of grain in 
the autumn. It must be expected that 
further price differentiations in the 
guaranteed price schedule will be’'made 
to induce farmers to hold their corn 
oft the market until the winter. If 
one makes a rough calculation on the 
basis of 240 acres of corn cut by each 
combine and some other corn threshed 
at harvest and immediately after, it is 
clear that fully one-third of the wheat 
and barley grown in England this 
season is being marketed between 
mid-August, when the first of the 
earliest corn becomes dead ripe and 
fit for the combine, and mid-October. 
It is to the credit of the merchants, 
the Ministry of Food and the railways 
that so much corn has been handled 
so smoothly. In my own experience 
lorries have collected the corn out of 
the field even in inaccessible places and 
there has been the fullest co-operation 
all round. Much of our corn coming 
off the machine had 18 per cent. or 
more moisture content and needed drying 
quickly to save heating and deterioration. 

We are sacrificing quality in this rush 
combined operation. I should not trust the 
germination and vitality of much of the wheat 
and barley that has been marketed so far this 
season. Handled by experienced men who keep 
the temperature down, grain that has been 
through a drier is safe to use as seed, but I am 
being extra careful this autumn in selecting the 
source of supply. 

We can only learn as we go in mechanising 
the harvest—and we must put our heads 
together about harvesting linseed. This crop, 
now grown on 86,000 acres, has caused endless 
worry in the past month. Even the sharpest 
knife in the binder or combine will not always 
make a clean job. Certainly for the cereals, we 
have to modify for our climate the methods 
proved successful in the drier atmosphere of the 
United States, Canada and Australia, but there 
is no reason why with our heavier yields of 
grain our arable areas should not compete on 
level terms with them. 


SUNDAY AT ST. ANDREWS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Andrews. A blinding sun is shining on the 

greenest expanse I have ever seen between 
the Club and the burn, and such a wind is 
blowing straight down that expanse that I have 
grave doubts whether anyone could get over the 
burn in two shots. The bay is full of white 
horses, and if the medallists have such a day to 
play on they will think that St. Andrews looks 
enchanting, as indeed it does—never did I feel 
the spell of its magic stronger—but they will not 
think it an easy day for golf. 


if AM writing on a Sunday evening at St. 


* * * 


For most, of the day I have been sitting 
virtuously in a committee room, but clearly a 
St. Andrews Sunday was not complete without 
the traditional walk to the burn. And so three of 
us staggered out in the teeth of the wind (to the 
initiated the Guardbridge wind), and crossed the 
bridge on to the first green and thought how 
terrifying it would be to have to lay a putt dead 
—even a very short putt—down the slope with 
that wind behind. It has by all accounts been 
blowing very hard for'several days, ana two days 
ago unfortunate creatures who were below the 
hole at the 11th saw the ball trickle back to their 
feet, back and still farther back at every shot till 
the hole grew ever more distant. When that 
happens this very great hole is a great hole no 
longer, but the traditional medal site for the 
cutting of the hole is a small and relatively flat 
place almost behind the bunker called Strath, 
and there, please Heaven, the ball may come, if 
precariously and tremulously, to rest. 


St. Andrews is still ringing with the feats 
of two illustrious veterans, Major Crawley- 
Boevey and Colonel Boyd, who fought their way 
through to the final of the Jubilee Vase through 
all the fierce winds, when Major Crawley-Boevey 
won with some ease. At the risk of an action for 
defamation I make bold to state that one is 
sixty-six and the other sixty-eight, and that is 
stunning enough, for two rounds of St. Andrews 
in a wind, day after day for nearly a week, is no 
child’s play. But the most remarkable thing of 
all is that Major Crawley-Boevey had won this 
very same tournament 42 mortal years before, 
in 1906, and that his handicap then was five and 
this time it was four. How many golfers are 
there who at the age of sixty-six have a handicap 
one stroke lower than they had at twenty-four ? 
It is a purely rhetorical question, for I do not 
know the answer, and I doubt if anyone does. 
At any rate, it is an astonishing feat, and, I am 
told—I arrived just too late to see the final— 
that the winner played really beautiful golf 
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A £6,000 CONTEST 


‘HE urgent need for the recovery of waste paper 
requires new salvage efforts during the coming 
winter if the industrial production programme and the 
export drive are not to suffer. To encourage domestic 
collections by local councils a new national contest with 
prize moriey of £6,000 has been organised by the Waste 
Paper Recovery Association, 52, Mount Street, W.1. 
Over fifty prizes (the highest £500) will be awarded for 
the best collections in the sixmonths ending March next. 


within the limit of his power, which is still con- 
siderable, and kept the ball low and straight 
through the wind to the general admiration. 


* * * 


I arrived in time for another match, one of 
the pleasantest that is annually played here. That 
is the match between the Town of St. Andrews 
and the side from the Royal and Ancient Club 
chosen by the captain of the year, in this case 
Lord Teviot. It is played by four-ball matches, 
and this year so many players on both sides 
wanted to take part in it that the New Course 
had to be prayed in aid to reinforce the Old, 
Something over twenty matches were played on 
each of the two courses, and in the end the Town 
won by a small but sufficient margin. It is a 
good and jolly match, but the jolliest part of it 
comes when it is all over and the players, driven 
on by that great and impartial goddess, thirst, 
mingle in the big room of the club-house, which 
grows full almost to bursting point, and con- 
viviality and friendliness go on till the hour of 
dinner and even past it. It was at once a fine 
and pathetic spectacle to see the Captain of the 
Royal and Ancient carrying his own clubs. I 
think it would have made Andrew Kirkaldy turn 
in his grave; certainly if he had been alive he 
would have expressed himself very vigorously on 
the subject. Times have certainly changed, but 
it may be said that the more St. Andrews 
changes the more it remains essentially and 
delightfully the same, and this match is one of 
the most delightful things that happen there. 

(Continued on page 734) 
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Owing to the fact that time and the printers 
wait for no man, I have to write this article 
before the club business meeting at which the 
question of the rules of golf comes up for con- 
sideration. In any case, as I have been Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee for the last two 
years I must obviously mind my p’s and q’s and 
say anything I have to say in the most impartial 
and objective manner. The bare facts, however, 
I think I may state without offence. The Rules 
Committee had hoped to present to the members 
of the Royal and Ancient, with whom, of course, 
the ultimate decision rests, a final edition of the 
proposed new code of rules. This they have 
proved unable to do; they had cut off a bigger 
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chunk than they found they could chew in the 
time, and so have to ask for more time 
accordingly. 

I think I may honestly say that they have 
spent many hours over their task, but the number 
of amendments sent in both by other authorita- 
tive bodies and by private members of the club, 
proved too great. All these suggestions had to 
be given the respectful consideration they 
deserved and the one temptation to be most 
strenuously resisted was anything in the nature 
of scamping this very considerable task. What- 
ever may happen at the meeting, that much in 
the way of a plain statement I can say, and it 
would be unbecoming for me to say any more. 
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When the meeting is over I may returt 
subject. 

When I began to write the links wer=, as | 
said, flooded with sunshine. Now, as I am 
drawing to an end, everything is changed: the 


) the 


whole of the great expanse to the burn i deep 
in shadow, and all the Sunday wanderers have 
gone home. I look out of the window and see 
one small black figure in the distance. Other- 


wise the scene is utterly peaceful and solitary, 
and it is hard to believe that to-morrow m ning 
the place will once more be alive with herds of 
golfers. But, lonely or crowded, the compelling 
charm is the same. Committees or no commit- 
tees, rules or no rules, there is no place like it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





HOW IS A MOLE-HILL 
MADE? 


IR,—Can any of your readers tell me 

howa mole-hillismade? I watched 
one being built up the other morning. 
The earth was heaving and I expected 
to see the mole break ground, but he 
did not. Later I shovelled away the 
earth and probed down to the run. 
The mole-hill was about 9 ins. high, and 
from ground level to the run was 8 ins. 
deep. Now how does a mole get the 
earth up those 17ins.? In the run 
itself I expect he shoves it ahead of 
him, but I cannot see how he works 
the vertical climb.—H. U. BurkKE, 
Sundridge Park Hotel, Bromley, Kent 


ORIGINAL COLOURS 
OF A TINTORETTO 
Str,—As a postscript to the cleaned 
pictures controversy, I should like to 
point out that in the Sala dell’ Albergo 
of the Scuola di San Rocco, Tintoret- 
to’s vast canvases are crowned by a 
formal frieze of fruit, apparently of 
drab brown in an olive background, and 
that below is a small frame enclosing 
a fragment of this design which was 
discovered, a few years ago, turned 
under the exposed part of the frieze, 
at acorner. It has been protected, for 
about 350 years, from light, from such 
dust as there is in Venice, and from 
re-varnishing, and the fruit in it, which 
is presumably more or less as it was 
originally painted, glows with such 





colour as one sees to-day in a Cézanne, 

or even a Renoir.—H. W. YoxXALt, 

Old Palace Place, The Green, Richmond, 

Surrey. 

THE WIND THAT BLOWS 
ON ACHILL ISLE 


Sir,—Having just returned from a 
visit to the Isle of Achill, I was par- 


ticularly interested in Mr. Guy 
Priest's appreciative article in your 
issue of September 24. Apparently, 


however, he did not encounter Achill 
Isle wind, or he would have made 
mention of it. 

I slept very snugly for several 
nights in the only Dutch barn on the 
island. Though it is a comparatively 
new structure of steel girders set in 
concrete, and only the lower six feet 
of hay on the windward side is 
exposed, the whole 60-ton bulk 
quivered like a pre-war filly through- 
out two days and nights. 

Watching me roll up my sleeping- 
bag on the last morning, the farmer 
dismissed my comments with an easy 
“Och, tis only a squall !’’ This was in 
August.—GarRRyY HoaG, A uthors’ Club, 
2, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


SGRAFFITTO 
ORNAMENTATION 


Sir,—Your recent illustration of 
unusual plaster-work or pargetting on 
an old house at Higham Ferrers, North- 
amptonshire, reminds me of the 
sgvaffitto designs which are found at 


THE SUNDIAL ON ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, GREAT 
TORRINGTON, DEVON 
See letter: A Sundial of Many Tongues 





SGRAFFITTO DECORATION IN THE WINDOWS OF A HOUSE 
AT ZUOZ, IN THE ENGADINE 


See letter: Sgraffitto Ornamentation 


their best in the Engadine Valley, and 
I wonder whether the system is the 
same. 

The photograph I enclose shows 
how well this traditional treatment is 
adapted to the deeply recessed win- 
dows of the old village houses. By 
clever use of perspective and shading 
an impression of moulded depth is 
given; yet the design is nowhere more 
than a.quarter of an inch thick. The 
method is to apply two coats of plaster, 
the under one dark, and the outer 
white; then the design is scratched 
through the white plaster while it is 
still wet. 

Inhabitants of the region take a 
great pride in their sgraffitto decora- 
tions, which stand up to the weather 
for centuries. Almost all are the work 
of local artists, and sometimes of the 
house-owners themselves.— DouGLas 
Dickins, 19, Lambolle Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 


A SUNDIAL OF MANY 
TONGUES 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 
sundial on St. Michael’s Church, Great 
Torrington, Devon, which with its 
wealth of information and detail and 
curious mixture of styles seems to me 
to be an unusual sundial to be found 
on the church of a small country town. 

At the top of the dial are the 
names of T. Snell and R. Bartlett, 
churchwardens; at the top of the 
gnomon is the name of the incum- 
bent, the Rev. G. Morgan, followed by 
the information that the church is 
situated upon latitude 50 deg. 55 min. ; 
and at the bottom of the dial are the 
names of the designer, T. Fowler, and 
the sculptor, W. B. Lock, all in 
English script. 

Under the names of the church- 
wardens is a Greek inscription: ‘“ Let 
the empty shadow teach thee wisdom,”’ 
and beneath this the Hebrew word 
Jahveh (Jehovah) ; and to complete the 
mixture are the Roman numerals. 

Although this sundial is of com- 
paratively recent origin (1832), en- 
quiries here have failed to unearth 


it.— 
Walk, 


any information 
FRED WooDWARD, 
Torrington, N. Devon. 


MOON DIAL 


$1r,—While in the Cotswolds recently 
I came across a large house upon the 
tone gable end of which stood a cube 
of stone about 1 ft. in size, surmounted 
with a stone ball. Two of the faces 
of this cube faced approximately 
south-west and north-west. Upon the 
former there was an ordinary sun- 
dial, and upon the latter what was 
locally thought to be a moon dial. The 
owner believes there are only three or 
four other known examples of moon 
dials in the country.—Cuas. F. 
SIEBERT, 33, Charminster Road, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 

(The elaborate painted sundial in 
the old court at Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, has an extra set of figures so 
calculated that the time can be told 
when the moon shines on it. Readers 
may know of other examples of moon 
dials.—Eb.] 


THE CONNEMARA PONY 


Sir,—I have read with much interest 
the article The Connemara Pony, by 
Lord Killanin (September 10), for I 
judged these ponies at their breed 
show at Ascot this year with Mrs. 
Keeble, and when judging mixed 
mountain and moorland classes both 
before and after the Ascot show. 
Those which we see in England are a 
good type of pony, but vary in type 
and size, which in any breed of native 
pony is aot, I think, for the good of the 
breed. 

Whereas in the British Isles there 
are eight distinct native breeds (that 
is, breeds entirely indigenous to 
different districts), all sharing the same 
characteristic of hardiness, with many 
different breed characteristics, Ireland 
has but one native breed, the Conne- 
mara. All our mountain and moor- 
land breed societies now insist upon 
retaining the purity of the breed by 
not permitting the introduction of 
alien blood. They argue that the 
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breed must be kept absolutely pure, so 
that its virtues may be retained. 
While not antagonistic to cross breed- 
ing, they say let others concern them- 
selves with that. 

The Connemara pony in Ireland, 
however, according to Lord Killanin, 
who quotes the stud book, records 
sixteen stallions, of which two are 
Irish draught horses and one a small 
thoroughbred. Not knowing the pony 
in Galway itself, I would not suggest 
that the society there is adopting the 
wrong policy, but it looks as if the 
Connemara pony is not able to stand 
unassisted on its own legs, as are our 
New Forest, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
Welsh, Fell and Dales, Highland and 
Shetland. 

I am a real admirer of these 
Connemara ponies, but any judge of 
the conformation of a pony will agree 
with me that the photograph on page 
526 is not a good advertisement for the 
breed. I have no doubt this prize- 
winning grey is a very nice mare, but 
the camera must indeed have been in 
asurly mood. The photograph of the 
colt on the following page, however, 
shows a youngster of good riding type 
and more than likely to grow into a 
good pony.—T. S. SUMMERHAYS, 
Editor of Riding. 


A LARGE FLOCK OF 
HERONS 


S1r,— While cruising in a motor launch 
on September 7 under the cliffs on the 
north-eastern side of Hoy, in the 
Orkneys, I disturbed a flock of no 
fewer than eighteen herons. They had 
all collected on a projecting buttress 
overlooking an arm of Scapa Flow. 
Although it is not unusual to encounter 
three or four of these birds in close 
consort, out of the breeding season I 
have never before seen anything like 
such a large assemblage. Incidentally, 
I understand that as there are very few 
trees in the Orkney islands in which 
herons could _ safely nest, they 
have there acquired a habit of breed- 
ing on the sea cliffs.—COoLLINGwooD 
INGRAM, Benenden, Kent. 


LEAD-MINING TOOLS AND 
CUSTOMS 
Sir,—In last week’s CouNTRY LIFE 
reference was made, in the article 
Lead-Miners’ Country, to the re-open- 
ing of certain lead mines in Swaledale, 
Yorkshire, not, however for lead but 
for barytes. A recent suggestion that 
the lead-mines in Derbyshire should be 
re-opened prompts me to send you the 
enclosed photographs illustrating the 
history and curious customs of lead- 
mining as practised there. 

Several Roman pigs of lead have 
been found in the Wirksworth dis- 
trict, and the Saxons are believed to 
have sent a lead coffin to Croyland for 
the burial of St. Guthlac in 714. 
Gradually laws grew up around the 
industry. A miner could prospect 
anywhere in the lead-bearing area, 
known as the King’s Field, with the 
exception of churchyards, orchards 
and gardens. If he was successful, a 
thirteenth went to the King, and a 
tenth to the Church, later altered to a 
fortieth, but the owner of the land 
received nothing ! A stow or windlass 
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erected over the shaft denoted that 
the mine had been claimed, and harsh 
justice was meted out to lead stealers, 
for they were pinned to the stow by a 
knife through the hand and left to die 
or cut themselves free. 

Laws and disputes were settled in 
the Barmote Court in Wirksworth, and 
two tablets on the front of this 19th- 
century building are carved to show 
ancient lead-mining tools. Derby 
museum has a good collection of such 
relics, and I am indebted to them for 
allowing me to photograph those 
illustrated in my first picture, which 
are (from top to bottom) a measuring 
dish, a spade, a crusher, and a candle- 
stick, as well as the two pigs, one a 
copy of a Romgn pig found near 
Wirksworth and the other a modern 
one, depicted in the other photograph. 
This latter came from the Mill Close 
Mine, Darley Dale, the largest mine in 
England.—FRANK RopcGeErs, Derby. 


A SHROPSHIRE HOLY 
WELL 


Sir,—St. Wenefrede’s Well, near 
Woolston, Shropshire, depicted in the 
enclosed photographs, commemorates 
the moving of the saint’s body, in the 
reign of Stephen, from Gwytherin in 
Denbighshire, where she died, to the 
abbey at Shrewsbury. On the journey 
the coffin rested for the night at this 
spot, and when it was taken up in the 
morning a spring immediately burst 
forth which had some of the miraculous 
powers attributed to the saint’s well 
at Holywell, in Flintshire. 

The spring at Woolston is 
enclosed in a vault built of large 
stones, which supports a_half- 
timbered building immediately over- 
head, part of a black-and-white cot- 
tage. Access to the spring is by a very 
narrow entrance at the side and steps 
down to the water, which flows 
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through an arch 
into two stone 
tanks, one a little 
below the other. 

It is said that this building was 
erected by Margaret Beaufort, mother 
of Henry VII, but some of it may be 
older. It has been restored, and 
though not now in good repair, has at 
least escaped the ruin that has over- 
taken other holy wells, once enclosed 
by walls which have long since dis- 
appeared. 

The legend of St. Wenefrede 
relates that she died twice. The first 
time was when her head was struck off 
by Cradocus, son of King Alen, 
because she refused to listen to his 
advances. She was miraculously 
restored to life by St. Beuno and lived 
for fifteen more years, dying as Abbess 
of the Convent of Gwytherin. There 
her body rested for some five hundred 
years till it was moved to Shrewsbury. 

M. Ross, Overton, Flintshire. 


LURING OF LARKS IN 
SPAIN 


S1r,—The letter from Mr. Pinto about 
the specchietto or lark lure, and the 
accompanying photograph (September 
3) is very interesting to those of us 
who reside in South Spain. I had no 
idea that a specchietto (Spanish espe- 
juelo) merited exhibition as a museum 
piece. Specimens may be extremely 
rare at home, but out here the device 
is in common use and is displayed for 
sale, for a few shillings each, in every 
gunsmith’s window. 

As far as I can judge from the 
photograph, the Spanish espejuelo is 
identical in every way with the lure 
shown by Mr. Pinto and, though I 
believe that modern models, driven by 
clockwork and so on, ase obtainable 
to-day, the somewhat crude 17th- 
century type continues to be the most 
popular. 

It is not a question of sport, but 
of shooting for the pot, as here the 
lark is a delicacy which always fetches 
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ST. WENEFREDE’S WELL, NEAR WOOLSTON, 
SHROPSHIRE, AND 


(left) THE HOUSE BUILT 
OVER IT 
A Shropshire Holy Well 


a good price, even in times of plenty.— 
RANDELL G. HEMpPsSON, British Vice- 
Consul, British Vice-Consulate, Cadiz. 


ANOTHER WATERLOO 
TABLE NAPKIN 


Sir,—I have been very much inter- 
ested in the various letters in recent 
numbers of CouNTRY LIFE referring 
to the Waterloo damask table linen. 
In my family we have a napkin ‘“‘made 
for the Duke of Wellington, submitted 
to him for his approval, a sample of 
a proposed gift from Ireland.’’ This 
napkin measures at least one yard 
square, the design in the middle is of 
Neptune with trident, in each corner 
there is a mythological figure or head, 
and a broad border of sea shells sur- 
rounds the whole. It was brought to 
Canada by my father in 1873 from 
Dublin and is made of beautiful linen 
that looks like silk. Can any of your 
readers add to the above history ?— 
Tara T. HALLOWELL, Paris, Canada. 


THE ABBOTS BROMLEY 
HORN DANCE 


Sir,—Your correspondent R. W. 
(whose admirable photographs this 
society has- been- glad to add- to its 
collection before now), in describing the 
famous horn dance of Abbots Brom- 
ley, Staffordshire, in your issue of 
September 3, has repeated the quasi- 
historical explanation of it popularly 
current, being, perhaps, unaware of 
the importance and significance of this 
““dance’”’ as seen by the anthropologist 
or the historian of English traditions. 

The underlying mythos of Robin. 
Hood has been discussed in the 
columns of CouNTRY LIFE within the 
last year, but there would probably 
have been no association between the 
personage of historical romance and 
the horn dance but for the accident of 
the pseudo-historical costumes which 
were made some fifty years ago to 
replace the original dress, which was of 
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LEAD-MINERS’ TOOLS AND (right) A MODERN PIG OF LEAD 


See letter; Lead-mining Tools and Customs 


AND A COPY OF A ROMAN ONE FOUND IN DERBYSHIRE 
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AN ELM GROWING THROUGH A 


HAWTHORN 


See letter: Two Trees in One 


the true traditional Guizers’ kind 
strips of cloth or paper covering the 
person and masking the face. (This 
type of dress is still worn by mummers 
in the southern counties, and its still 
older form of straw was worn till 
recently in Shetland.) 

It should also hardly be necessary 
to point out that the Robin Hood 
of history was associated with 
Sherwood, not Needwood Forest, 
and that neither John of Gaunt nor 
anyone els? hunted reindeer in Need- 
wood within historical times. The 
horns which are used for this cere- 
monial dance are reindeer. The second 
set, now mysteriously lost, were elk, 
and the processional dance (resembling 
other processions made at Rogation- 
tide) is the most notable example of a 
fertility-rite of the old pagan religion 
surviving in England. 

In addition to the six horns (three 
light and three dark) borne by the 
dancers in the serpentine procession, 
and meeting and combat figures, there 
are four (not six) characters—the bow- 
man (lowest in the hierarchy) and the 
three found associated with almost all 
English and European ceremonial 
traditions, the fool, the man-woman 
and the hobby horse, who is the most 
significant of fertility symbols and 
once gave his name to the dance in the 
17thcentury. Bothcarry “ properties” 
whose meaning can be easily recog- 
nised. 

As in other “ gatherings,” it was 
formerly the custom to collect offer- 
ings in kind which were later consumed 
by the performers on initiates. The 
“curious pot”’ in which these were 
collected, noted by all early observers, 
is now missing. So is the “old”’ tune— 
a fiddle tune of great beauty noted by 
a correspondent of the Birmingham 
Post half a century ago. And so is the 
second set of horns, presented to the 
village in the 17th century. But the 
dance remains, in spite of its perver- 
sion and disguise, and its performance 
now takes place in Wakes Week 
instead of at midwinter, the most 
remarkable survival of that wearing of 
the horns " 


‘ 


of beasts forbidden “as 
devilish”” by the Church. It may not 
be long since that there were other 
examples like it—furnishing the inspir- 
ation of Comus’s rout in another forest 
not far off. —MARGARET DEAN-SMITH, 
The English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, 2, Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 


AN INN FOR CHILDREN 


S1r,—The delightful sign shown in my 
photograph is to be seen on the out- 
side of an old inn on Hollins Moor 
between Rowarth and Marple, in 
Cheshire. For 400 years it was known 
as the Hare and Hounds, and as such it 
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must have been a wel- 
come port of call to many 
a hiker cver the moors. 
About fourteen years ago 


it was bought by an 
enterprising lady who 


renamed it and turned 
it into a hostel for the 
Girl Guides movement. 
The strongest brew now 
available is ginger-beer, 
which is enjoyed by the 
700 or so children who 
visit the inn annually. 
There is always a keen 
demand for rooms by 
packs of brownies, 
guides and rangers from 
all over the country 
though preference is 
given to children from 
industrial towns near by. 

JouN BratBy, Whin- 
latter, Southdowns Drive, 
Hale, Cheshire. 


TWO TREES IN 
ONE 


I enclose a photo- 
graph illustrating a 
curious case of simul- 
taneous growth in trees. 
The elm and the haw- 
thorn depicted, which 
are on a common near 
Guildford, Surrey, both 
apparently grew from the same spot. 
Their trunks twist completely round 
each other three times, and the elm 
has developed no branches until its 
trunk has won clear of the hawthorn. 

K. F. MANSFIELD (Lt.-Col.), 
B.A.O.R. 


COASTERS AND BEER- 
WAGONS 


S1r,—In Collectors’ Questions of Sep- 
tember 17 Mr. Paul Paget asks whether 
other trolleys similar to the mahogany 
coaster fitted with castors you illus- 
trated are known. There is one in the 
Bishop Hooper Museum at Gloucester 
and one in the private collection of 
Commander Hart at Chipping Camp- 
den. My wife and I have two in our 
collection. 

One of our coasters is an 18th- 
century specimen, very similar to the 
example illustrated, except that the 
band surrounding it is of ash wood; 
the castors have wooden wheels. Our 
other specimen, including its rim, is 
cut from a single block of ash and has 
a definite sump at the end of the 
draining grooves, which is not just 
a depression for a decanter or black- 
jack. It also has solid wheels, which 
do not pivot, but are on wooden 
spindles running from side to side of 
it like the wheels on medieval farm 
carts. I consider that this is, in all 
probability, a 16th-century coaster. It 
was used on the table in the servants’ 
hall at Southam Delabere, near 


SIR, 


im 
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SIGN OF THE CHILDREN’S INN AT HOLLINS MOOR, 


CHESHIRE 
See letter: An Inn for Children 
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Cheltenham, the home of the Ear] of 
Ellenborough. 

Most coasters of this type were 
for beer or cider and were used in 
conjunction with blackjacks. They 
were popular for running up and down 
the tables in farm-house kitchens.— 
Epwarp H. Pinto, The Hay Loft, 
11, Somers Mews, Hyde Park, W.2. 


DR. JOHNSON IN 
SCOTLAND 


S1r,—I notice with some surprise that 
Mr. Seton Gordon, in his article on 
Glen Shiel in your issue of September 
24, refers to Dr. Samuel Johnson as 
“a small man in a cocked hat.’ To 
quote Boswell’s own description, as 
given in the introduction to the Tour, 
“his body was large, robust, I may 
say approaching to the gigantic, and 
grown unwieldy from corpulency.” 

The cocked hat, also, One must 
regard with some doubt, as this fashion 
did not become general in this country 
until more than twenty years after 
1773, and was a most unlikely style 
for the scholastically attired doctor— 
although upon one famous occasion 
he is reported as wearing a gold-laced 
hat.—K. A. Bisset, 39a, Frederick 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


A FLY-FISHING RECORD ? 


S1r,—On August 16 I was out fishing 
on Lough Corrib, Galway, with my 
boatman, John Molloy, and was 
fishing ‘‘dry fly,”’ as I usually do, 
whereas he was dapping with a grass- 
hopper. It wasa fairly breezy evening 
but no fish were rising. 

When we were passing to wind- 
ward of a small island he rose a fish 
and hooked it. At first we thought it 
was a salmon, but it remained too 
quiet and kept to the bottom. Having 
let the boat drift behind another small 
island John played the fish out. He 
had to use very considerable force to 
keep it from the bottom. It came up 
once and turned on top of the waterand 
we then saw that it was a huge trout. 
We landed it safely in 18 minutes. 

If John had not taken it hard he 
would probably have lost it, as experi- 
ence has taught us that large fish 
when hooked on a light rod try to 
remain at the bottom, where they saw 
through the cast after a time. 

Particulars of the fish are: 
weight, 14 lb.; length, 2 ft. 10% ins.; 
girth, 1 ft. 5ins. It was a beautiful 
fish, and not of the usual cannibal type 
associated with large fish. 

As far as I know, a 14-lb. trout 
caught on the dap or by any kind of 
fly fishing is a record.—FISHERMAN, 
Clonbur, Co. Galway. 


[LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Aid to Quick Starting.—The follow- 
ing experience may be of interest to 
motor-lawn-mower users. For some 


= 





years I have made heart-brez cing 
efforts to start the engine or the 
inferior petrol we have had to I up 
with for so long. Now I clean the 
plug with an old tooth-brush, »our 
a few drops of lighter fuel into the 
cylinder and put back the plug. The 
engine never fails to respond on the 
first kick.—E. H. Guy Frver 
Lloyd’s, London, E.C.3. E 


Pagoda-like Stooks.—The method 
of stooking referred to in your issue of 
September 24 is common in Scotland 
and the north of England. Some- 
times four stooks, half dry, will be 
built into a pike or miniature stack, 
with an air tunnel at the base. A few 
days like this enables the corn to be 
stacked earlier than if it is left in stook. 
—G. B. D., York. 


Heifers Eating Blackberries.—<- 
propos of Cynthia and Harry Seymour’s 
letter about donkeys eating black- 
berries (September 17), all the black- 
berries that grew plentifully on a long 





MR: JOHN MOLLOY WITH A 
14-LB. TROUT CAUGHT ON 
THE DAP IN LOUGH CORRIB, 
GALWAY 
See letter; A Fly-fishing record ? 


hedge here were regularly eaten by 
heifers placed in the field.—CoNsTANCE 
Joy, Marelands Bentley, near Farnham, 
Surrey. 


Calling the Corn-crake.—<Apropos 
of your correspondence = about 
calling the corn-crake, it is difficult to 
understand why elaborate apparatus 
is used to call the bird. The thumb- 
nail drawn back and forth over a 
fine-toothed comb is sufficient. Corn- 
crakes seemed to be abundant in the 
Burns country during the war. I 
counted nine one evening.— CouNnTRY- 
MAN, Yorks. 


The Nature of Cork.—Miss H. V. 
Beamish is incorrect in describing cork 
as a fungus in her article Where Cork 
Comes From (September 24). Cork is 
produced by a cambium layer, exactly 
in the same way as the wood cells of 
the tree, and serves as a protection 
against cold and undue evaporation. 
All trees produce it to a greater or 
lesser degree, and it may be quite often 
found on the field maple and English 





elm.—Davip Irvin, Forge Sireet, 
Derby Road, Liverpool, 20. 
Home-Grown Tobacco—In order 


to make the fullest possible record 
of experiments which have been 
carried out by thousands of gardeners 
throughout the British fsles_ this 
year in back-garden tobacco grow- 
ing, the National Amateur Tobacco 
Growers’ Association is undertaking 
a survey with the aid of its local 
groups and members, and will be glad 
if all growers will send particulars to 
me.—HuGH S. CUTHBERTSON (Kev.), 
President, Tilty, Dunmow, Essex. 


We thank several correspondents 
for pointing out that Dyrham Park, 
Gloucestershire, referred to in the 
article From Bath to Leicester in our 
issue of September 24, was designed by 
Talman, not by Vanbrugh. 
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lhe New 
HUMBER SUPER SN/PE 
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An ‘outstanding new model of a famous British Independent front suspension, Synchromatic gear control, 
marque with exceptional seating and luggage accommodation, high efficiency steering, perfect vision and powerful brakes 
the new Humber Super Snipe combines vivid acceleration all contribute to a standard of safety and control in keeping 
and brilliant top gear performance with superb road hold- with its outstanding performance. The handsome modern 
ing. A car in which high average speeds can be main- styling of the new Super Snipe maintains the Humber 
tained with effortless comfort. tradition of dignity and distinction. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION, EARLS COURT, OCT 27—NOV 6 1948 Stand No. 157 
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WORDS OF THE WOODS 


similes and metaphors from the sea and 

the farms, has received little from the 
woods. A young shaver, a chip of the old block, 
a top-sawyer, on his beam ends—there are a few 
such words and phrases from dependent crafts 
which tell of wood if not of the woods, and 
occasionally a man says “‘sturdy, tough, strong, 
or hard as oak.”’ 


[sm English language, enriched by many 


1.—GRIPPING A LOG WITH THE DOGS 
ATTACHED TO A CRANE FOR LIFTING 


Yet, poor though their yield of similes and 
metaphors may be, the woods can boast their 
own wealth of special words and of ordinary 
words used technically or metaphorically. As 
a sunken ship may be raised by camels, so a log 
in a timber yard. may be gripped by dogs before 
it is lifted by a crane (Fig. 1). (Or a log may be 
rolled by a ring-dog, or by a peavy, or by a cant 
hook.) But a wolf is not related to any kind of 
dog: it is a coarse, fast-growing tree which 
should usually be cut out because its greed 
(cf. Jupus and lupins) for light, space and soil 
is detrimental to its neighbours. A whip is a 
tree too tall and slender in proportion to its 
girtth—possibly a victim of a wolf or wolves but 
normally of neglected thinning. Yet, if a wood- 
man reports that the tops of such and such 
trees are being badly whipped, he means 
exactly what he says—that in high winds the 
trees are being whipped by their neighbours. 

A scribe is not a man but a small instru- 
ment with a gouge-like blade used for the 
marking of figures either on standing trees or 
on felled timber. A larger mark cut or painted 
on a tree (very likely to indicate felling) is of 
course a blaze, and the use of the verb, as in 
“They blazed the trail,” is familiar to everyone. 
A cord is a measurement of firewood, as stacked 
in the woods : the quantity varies widely with 
local usage, but a true cord should contain 
128 cubic feet. A trace is a strip of ground 
which has been left unplanted and is normally 
ploughed or at least trimmed as a precautionary 
fire-break. 

Almost any young tree between the sizes of 
a walking stick and of a scaffold pole may be 
called a sapling. Pole itself is equally vague : 
plantations come into ‘‘the pole stage’’ when 
their first thinning promotes them from ‘the 
thicket stage,’’ which itself begins when the 
branches of a young plantation first meet; and 
the trees are still in the pole stage when they 
are yielding large telegraph poles. In coppice- 
with-standards woods a pole becomes a prince 
on achieving a girth of two feet. 

A woodman who predicts that a standing 
tree will be found badly shaken after felling is 





By J. D. U. WARD 


thinking of shake in the technical sense officially 
defined as ‘‘partial or complete separation 
between adjoining layers of fibres.’’ There are 
different kinds of shakes, called star shake and 
ring or cup shake, these names being descrip- 
tions of the patterns made by the separations— 
or splits as most people might say. Shake is 
a fault specially liable to occur in trees which 
have the virtue of cleaving well, and it is the 
most notorious defect of sweet chestnut when 
grown beyond the medium pole stage. Wane 
is any of the original rounded exterior of a tree 
left on sawn timber : one can often see wane on 
gateposts and most people will have noticed 
the waney edges of heavy elm weatherboards 
on houses, where the wane enhances the dec- 
orative effect in a rustic or olde Englishe 
style. 

The secondary meaning of the word ride, 
an unmetalled woodland road, is so well known 
that little confusion is likely : indeed, most of 
us have forgotten that it is rather an odd word. 
Rack is relatively little known to others than 
forest workers : it is a miniature ride, a mere 
path too small for any vehicle, cut through 
a plantation for inspection or other purposes. 
Possibly the most misleading of all woodland 
terms (in these times of advanced civilisation) 
is beat up. It means to fill in the gaps of a 
young plantation—a task that has usually to 
be performed from one to five years after the 
original planting is done. 

Conversion has alternative meanings. In 
the woods one system of sylviculture may be 
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2.—YOUNG PINES THAT HAVE BEEN 
BRASHED, i.e., STRIPPED OF THEIR 
LOWER BRANCHES 


converted into another, as when a forester con- 
verts coppice into high forest, and in the timber 
yard a sawyer converts a felled tree into sawn 
timber. Brash is another word of alternative 
meanings. To brash (Fig. 2) is to remove the lower 
branches from young trees (removal of the 
higher branches is usually termed pruning or 
high-pruning), and the word may also be 
employed as a noun for the removed branches, 
when they are on the ground: for example, 
“We'll collect the brash and burn it.’”’ Locally, 
brush-up is used for the verb brash. But brash 
or brashy may also be applied as an adjective 
to converted timber with a short grain, which 
tends to break without splitting. Timber that 


‘has begun actually to decay may be doty, or 


foxy (especially if the defective area is reddish 
in colour), and a partially hollow log may be 
described as pumped, which is presumably 
a reference to the old-time practice of hollowing 
elm logs to make pumps, as described by Walter 
Rose in The Village Carpenter. 

Of the few Greek and Latin terms com- 
monly used in English woodland the most 
pleasing is surely canopy. I was delighted when 


I first heard a forester, while ordering the 
thinning of a plantation, say ‘‘This closed 
canopy must be thoroughly broken so that the 
trees can make better crowns: we don’t want 
a crop of whips.”” It was something of a shock 
later to find that canopy was not always above 
you : of some trees about five feet in height it 
was observed that “this plantation is now 
coming into the thicket stage: the canopy is 
closing, the ground vegetation is being domin- 
ated and will eventually be suppressed.” 
For a canopy is formed with the first meeting 
of the branches when a plantation enters the 
thicket stage between the ages of six and sixteen 
years. 

Domination and suppression, pioneers and 
successors, healthy competition and nursing, 
trees which are frost-tender or wind-firm— 
these are all among the terms which are quite 
straightforward, used commonly in their apt 
and obvious senses. Anyone working in the 
woods quickly forgets how fresh and vivid they 
sounded at first hearing, for sweets grown com- 
mon lose their dear delight. 

Exceptions have been mentioned, but 
there is a strong monosyllabic tendency in the 
woods, and many of the shortest words have 
the most piquant flavour: tush, slipe, screef, 
sned, spaul, helve, kerf, pile, stob, shive, spile. To 
tush is to draw timber over the ground without 
a carriage (in Alberta I always heard snake : 
“Take the team and snake those logs’’); to 
slipe is Scotch for to haul on a sled; to screef is 
to clear the ground of surface vegetation (such 
as heather) with a mattock or comparable tool, 
as when 12 or 18 inch squares are screefed pre- 
paratory to the planting of trees; to sned is to 
trim the branches from a felled tree; spaul is 
the (undesirable) tearing away of the bark on 
the main stem of a tree when branches are 
brashed or pruned carelessly; helve is of course 
the handle of an axe or hatchet; kerf is the 
width of a saw-cut; pile is Berkshire or Hamp- 
shire for a fence-stake—which will be a stob in 
parts of Scotland; shives are bungs (very likely 
of birch) and spiles are spigots or vent pegs or 
rods (probably of hazel or chestnut) to make 
spigots or vent pegs. Something of this piquant 
quality may be discerned, on a second savouring, 
even in words whose flavour is at first unnoticed 
because of their familiarity : examples are mast 
(known to everyone in beech-mast but used by 
woodmen to describe acorns also, and even the 
seed of other trees than beech and oak), pleach, 





3.—A SWAMP CYPRESS 


(TAXODIUM 
DISTICHUM) SHOWING BUTTRESS 
FORMATION TYPICAL OF THE SPECIES 
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lop and top, bond, cleave (and cleft), baulk... 
even plank, pale and axe. 

The ramifications (and that is_ itself 
among the most proper of all semi-Latin words 
for any woodman to use) of the subject are many 
and wide. The word stail was apparently once 
misheard or misunderstood by a lady, the author 
of several popular books, and in a certain volume 
she plays with the fact that she was buying a 
besom with a tail, and that it cost more than a 
besom without a tail. But stails (as in rake- 
stails) are the recognised term for small poles or 
underwood suitable for making the handles of 
rakes or pitchforks or the sneads or snathes of 
scythes. Stails are the next size above mop 
sticks—which (incidentally) are often big 
enough to make besom handles. There is some 
local variation in these matters, even as there 
are nice distinctions between the size of flower 
sticks and tomato stakes. Indeed, terms in 
common use in one area may be unknown in 
another. 

Sometimes woodmen themselves are hazy 
about the meaning of standard words in wide- 
spread common use. When I first went to work 
in the woods I was (like many other people) not 


THE DISAPPEARING 


I: is said sometimes that in several parts of 
the country snipe are dwindling to extinc- 
tion. It is not quite as bad as that, although 
there is probably pretty general agreement that 
they are considerably scarcer than a generation 
back. Even in Ireland, I can call to mind many 
a bog, good in my young days for twenty to 
thirty couple a day, week in week out, which 
to-day would yield with luck a dozen birds. Of 
course the decline in home-bred snipe is due 
mainly to the wide reclamation of marshlands. 
Year by year new wells are sunk, new reservoirs 
constructed to meet the demands of industry, 
and the natural haunts of the snipe suffer. 

This is inevitable, for no limit can be set 
to progress. But in many places which so far 
have escaped commercial exploitation, we can 
trace the shortage of snipe to other causes, the 
chief of which, I suggest, is the amount of land 
undrained and of rank pasturage which, being 
too costly for reconditioning for agricultural 
purposes, is allowed to go derelict. What I have 
in mind are not large areas, but rather the type 
of small marsh which grows jungle-like in 
summer and is pretty nearly barren in winter by 
reason of the clearance of the bulk of cover. In 
many cases this is due to the shaving of reeds 
and rush-belts by small owner-occupiers. They 
doubtless come in useful for all kinds of things— 
thatching barns, for example—but a great deal 
of this valuable cover, from the point of view of 
nesting zones, is simply burned and wasted. 
Naturally, when prices are high farmers care 
little for waste places of no great acreage, and 
hitherto shooting men, with every aid to game 
production to their hands, have cared less, for 
it is undeniable that sport has tended more and 
more towards the artificial for many a long year. 
But that era is now past and gone. The war, 
I think, should have taught us two lessons. 
First, to fend for ourselves instead of always 
looking to extraneous assistance. Secondly, to 
make the best of whatever we can get. Ina 
bad game year snipe and duck are worthwhile 
substitutes for partridges and pheasants. 

xo x 


I am not suggesting that anyone can change 
third-rate into first-rate shooting ground in the 
twinkling of an eye; or that anyone with, say, 
a 300-acre swamp can expect in a season, or even 
in two, twenty snipe to nest where none has 
nested before. For one thing, the exposed or 
sheltered situation of a marsh, as well as its 
relative approximation to lines of flight and to 
migration, and its soil and vegetation, are all 
major factors in deciding its capacity for holding 
birds. But I do maintain that few places are 
incapable of improvement to an extent that 
they will always give a moderate yield, and that 
once you can persuade the snipe to take up 
residence their ‘‘ preservation”’ is less costly and 
less troublesome than that of game birds proper. 
Moreover, I am sure that a great deal of land 
which we have by-passed in years gone by can 
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quite sure of the exact meaning of coppice, so I 
asked the foreman. He hedged, or sat on the 
fence, but subsequently I found my own idea 
was correct : coppice is a crop of trees managed 
on a system of cutting back near the ground- 
level on a regular rotation, perhaps as short as 
fiye years for peasticks or as long as 25 years for 
other purposes. Later I learnt that the verb to 
coppice was also correct for to cut young oak 
or ash trees, not to make a regular coppice, but 
once only, in order to promote the quicker and 
cleaner growth of the standard trees destined to 
form high forest. (Incidentally, not one coun- 
tryman in ten knows that such an action is per- 
formed for such a purpose.) Outside my own 
district an area of even-aged coppice of the usual 
kind is sometimes called a cant: washing the 
cant means marking the boundaries with white- 
wash (or paint), and I have been told that some 
buyers will pay wash money but others prefer 
to purchase cants ready washed. 

Some terms which are at once sensible and 
picturesque by themselves are rather grotesque 
when considered in association. For example, 
the crown ofa tree is the live upper branches and 
stem. But if the branches are dead, the tree 
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be made to yield at least sufficient to attract 
the humble shooter. 

It is true that snipe are uncertain, shifting 
birds, influenced in their goings out and comings 
in by subtle atmospheric changes. But, para- 
doxically enough, they cling tenaciously to 
places that suit them. They may be abrupt in 
their departure; they may absent themselves for 
days and weeks together. But, as everyone who 
has ever tended a snipe bog will agree, sooner or 
later they will return to these little spongy 
patches which, though the rest of the marsh be 
derelict, are never left untenanted. The trouble 
is that these sanctuaries become yearly scarcer. 

This is often due to the fact that a shooting 
tenant has to deal with several people, each 
owning a strip of ground from perhaps 20 acres 
upwards, and he so often finds that while the 
tidy-minded will absolutely shave an otherwise 
attractive piece of land, the casual individual 
goes to the other extreme, and heather, reed 
belts and all the rest of it are allowed to run to 
seed from one year to another. The consequence 
is that at the time of year when they are most 
wanted, snipe and duck are as conspicuous by 
their absence in the jungle as on the prairie. 
The moral is: make sure of the character of 
your landlord or landlords before signing on the 
dotted line. And however attractive to the out- 
ward eye a stretch of marsh may be, avoid it 
unless you can have reasonable licence. 

* * * 

The ideal marsh is that which is uniformly 
moist and harbours insect life so close to its 
surface soil that the long bills of the snipe probe 
iteasily. It is not possible, of course, to convert 
a large area of ground to this desirable state 
without expensive drainage schemes, but at 
least by cutting dykes here, releasing choked 
springs there, one can usually provide small 
sanctuaries that will attract a nucleus of stock. 

Again, the vegetation on many marshes is 
allowed to grow rank. The nesting snipe likes 
cover of tender grass or reeds less than a foot 
high, and it is a simple matter to provide them 
by ruthless scything of the old stuff every year. 
But the basic problem is food. Why does one 
almost invariably find a glut of snipe around the 
shallow end of a lake into which a river runs? 
Because the latter brings down mud that over- 
spreads the reeds and sedge, and forms a forcing 
ground for larve of all kinds. For much the 
same reason one invariably shoots snipe upon a 
sewage farm. Consequently the more insect life 
one’s ground can be “‘cultivated’’ to produce, 
the more birds will it harbour. I believe that 
one can manure any marsh as one manures a 
garden, and have done so often. Any kind of 


decomposing vegetable matter dug in just under 
the surface increases the food content of the soil; 
nor is it a costly job to sow two or three rows 
of potatoes and let them rot. 


If this and 
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may be stag-headed—a normal condition with 
ancient oaks, And if the tree is a pine which has 
suffered from the attack of the pine becile, jt 
will very likely have a spire-top. But crown 
stag-head and spire-top do not complete the 
mixture of metaphors : there is the collar to be 
considered : this is not so near the crown or 
head as one might expect, for it refers to the 
few inches of the ttee immediately above and 
below the ground. Very closely if very inaptly 
associated with the collar may be spurs or 
buttresses : buttress may be a good term, if 
considered against the butt of a mature tree 
(Fig. 3), but spurs are perhaps inferior to claws, 
the term I have heard some woodmen apply to 
the same features, as they prepared to cut them 
with axes while making standing oaks ready for 
the felling saw. Yet again, a tree is not usually 
said to be clothed (with branches) : it is nearly 
always well or badly furnished, and this applies 
particularly, but not only, to trees under fifteen 
years of age. I do not know how this mixture of 
crown, collar, buttress, furniture and all the 
rest came about, but a teetotaller might fairly 
suspect that the rolling English drunkard made 
other things besides the rolling English road, 


SNIPE 


similar action is undertaken around likely nest- 
ing spots the snipe, as well as duck, agreeably 
surprised at finding feeding at their front doors, 
will pass on the tidings to immigrant relatives. 

But neither drainage nor the want of it is 
entirely responsible for a dwindling wild-fowl 
population on our inland marshlands. In many 
parts of the country they are still in much the 
same condition as they have been for centuries 
past. If they do not hold birds it is due as much 
to their constant disturbance as to any other 
cause. It may seem idealistic to talk of “ pre- 
serving duck and snipe,’’ yet there is no reason 
why, on suitable ground, their numbers should 
not increase to the same extent as do those of 
woodcock in places where solitude is ensured. 
The nesting snipe is like the nesting ’cock. 
Neither will stay in any spot that is subject to 
constant disturbance during incubation. Yet 
year by year grazing sheep and cattle .do an 
immense amount of damage to ground nesters, 
and few marsh tenants take the trouble to come 
to some arrangement with local farmers whereby 
their livestock can be temporarily restrained 
from ranging far and wide. The cost of roughly 
fencing in such areas in infinitesimal; yet how 
seldom is this done. If the loss of nests could be 
prevented there would be a steady increase in 
the population, for although many of our home- 
bred snipe eventually go south or east, most 
remain here for at least one breeding season. 

Incidentally, for attracting wild duck I 
know nothing better than old potatoes. They 
do not seem fastidious as to quality or age, pro- 
vided there is quantity. If the potatoes are dug 
in and, more particularly, if a little maize is 
scattered about, the duck will probably remain 
to nest. Most natural ponds, or even bog-holes, 
can be rendered attractive as nesting sites. 
Where such are overgrown with flags and rushes 
Nature gives one a good start. But if not it is 
quite a simple matter to transplant entire 
clumps of reeds and rushes in their own soil from 
waterlogged ground and let them sink into the 
marginal mud. And buckwheat, if sown under 
natural screens of bullrushes or oziers, which 
give a sense of protection, never fails to attract 
duck to the neighbourhood. 

* * * 

Artificial duck ponds, too, are easily con- 
structed. It is not necessary to cut them toa 
greater average depth than a foot, but they 
must be well banked and given a palisade of 
reeds and secluded corners with islands, if 
possible planted with aquatic vegetation. Wind- 
swept herbage and strong coarse reeds should 
be ruthlessly scythed in spring in order that a 
uniform tender growth may be forthcoming 
each year. In such spots decomposing vegeta- 
tion will conduce to an increase of insect life. If 
garden refuse (from rotting apples to cabbage 
stalks), instead of being burnt, is dug in just 
under the surface soil, it will as a rule prove an 
irresistible attraction to duck as well as to snipe. 
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PETROLEUM MAKES 


Buried Treasure 


PROGRESS 


Deep beneath the lime- 
stone rocks of Iran 
lie the oil-bearing 
strata. To locate and 
tap these precious 
stores of oil is work 
for geologist as well 


as engineer. The 





Anglo-Iranian Oil 


Company neglects no method known to science or 


industry of developing these great natural resources in the 
interests of progress. Last year the Company processed 
18,565,507 tons of oil in its Abadan refinery alone—a proud 


record for Britain. And every ton saves precious dollars! 


BP IS THE TRADE MARK OF THE 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD 
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WIDER 
TREAD 
ALLOWS HEAVIER 
LOADS WITH LESS 
TRACTIVE EFFORT 


TREAD 
MEANS LONGER 
WEAR 








HEAVIER 
BUTTRESSES 
PREVENT 
SIDE-WALL 
DAMAGE 









Deep cuts ensure longer 
trouble-free life. Rounded 
, tread prevents damage to 
lawns. Wheel — plain, ball 
or roller-bearing type can 
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Commercial Vehicle Exhibition, 
Earls Court. Stand No. 149. 
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The efficient storage of liquids, wherever the scene may be, 
is ensured by the use of Braithwaite Pressed Steel Tanks. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 


ENGINEERS LTD 





London Office : Telephone ; WH Itehall 3993 
KINGS HOUSE HAYMARKET LONDON S&.W.1 


Bridges + Piers « Jetties - Steel Buildings « Screwcrete Piles and Cylinders 
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London to Amsterdam 


Frequent connecting services 
to the principal cities of 
the Continent 


Enquiries and Reservations from 
all Air Travel Agents or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202 /4 
Sloane St., S.W.1 (SLOane 9656) 
and at Manchester, Glasgow 


and Dublin 

















Introducing the 


rnard Weatherill) 


JODHPURETTE 


Patent No. 579480 


JODHPURS & BREECHES IN ONE GARMENT 





, Zip fasteners ensure a snug, calf-clinging fit, and 
the result is like one complete garment. Tailored 
and finished in the master-craftsman 





SY APPOINTMENT 


RIDING CLOTHES 
OUTHITTERS 


manner of all Bernard Weatherill 


At last it is possible to trans- 
form breeches into jodhpurs— 
quickly, easily and compara- 
tively inexpensively—with a 
pair of Bernard Weatherill’s 
Jodhpurettes. Made of the 
finest cavalry twill, the 
jodhpurettes are strapped to 
the breeches 
below the 
knee. 





55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


s Hill, Birmingham. Also at Ascot and Aldershot 














NEW BOOKS 








THE COMPLETE 
LONDONER 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


AMES BONE is a writer whose 
J daily work—that of a journalist 

has left him little time for the 
more ambitious job of getting between 
covers. That has been a loss for all of 
us. Many books have been nothing 
but a gathering together of newspaper 
bits and pieces, and Mr. Bone’s work, 
produced throughout long years as 
London editor of The Manchester 
Guardian, has deserved better than 
most the attention of the intelligent 
salvage-man. But, when all is said 
and done, few though the books are 
that Mr. Bone has given us, they leave 
us feeling, when they come, that he 


smoothness the corrugations, one 
could almost believe, of wisdom and 
experience. A truly superb drawing of 
a wonderful material, whose glories 


James Bone has himself so amply 
celebrated. From the simplicity of 
this, turn to the detail of The Row and 
the French Embassy. What a jolly 
conglomeration ! Trees, flags, facades, 
vistas, horses and dogs, hoops and 
bicycles, nannies, policemen and 
perambulators ! Yet everything is so 
distinct that there, between two 
plane trees on the right, is indubitably 
Cunninghame Graham, wearing a som- 
brero, riding an Arab horse, every 


BDA AA AAAAAAM" AMMA AMNAMAMwanr 
LONDON ECHOING. By James Bone 
(Cape, 18s.) 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY 
Edited and Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell 


(Batchworth, 


10s. 6d.) 


PHIL MAY. By James Thorpe 
(Art and Technics, 8s. 6d.) 


A FILM STAR IN BELGRAVE SQUARE. By Robert Henrey 
(Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SUPERSTITIONS. By E. and M. A. Radford 
(Rider, 16s.) 
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has been wise to wait and give us 
something fully considered and inte- 
grated. 

London is James Bone’s great 
theme. He lived in King’s Bench 
Walk for hard on forty years, “until 
the German airmen poured fire on the 
Temple in the Christmas week of 1940 
and my tenancy and all I had gathered 
there in the years came to an end.” 
In the course of those years he brought 
to London a lively curiosity which he 
expressed particularly as the town 
affected two sides of his nature: the 
side concerned with men and women in 
their pubs and clubs, their shops, their 
comings and goings at work and play 

-a Dickensian and Johnsonian side of 
the man; and a side concerned with 
the fabric of the town itself, a side 
which makes him fit to talk with 
Wren and Nash concerning Portland 
stone, and the sweep of a crescent, the 
leap of a bridge, the beauty of a 
statue. It is nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury since something of this—much, 
indeed—got into his London Peram- 
bulator; and now comes London 
Echoing (Cape, 18s.)—echoing in the 
memory of a man at last withdrawn 
from the long-familiar scene. 


A STRONG ALLIANCE 


This book, like that other one, is 
illustrated by Sir Muirhead Bone, the 
author’s brother. What a combina- 
tion! It is to be doubted whether in 
England to-day there is another pair 
so equipped to do this job. I should 
like to write a lot about these pictures, 
but I will content myself with advising 
those who are wise enough to buy this 
book to consider two of them. In 
King Charles Rides look at the plinth 
of the monument. The thing seems to 
be not a drawing but Portland stone 
itself—the stone as the London 
weather uses it, giving to its youthful 


inch a conquistador, though he and 
his horse between them make but an 
inch’s three-quarters ! 

In this picture is the lovable and 
exciting stir with which James Bone 
looks upon the London scene. Here 
he commemorates something of what 
is left, more—alas !—of what is gone. 
He has much to say of old inns and 
taverns, so many of them now but 
memories. I wish he had _ spared 
a line for Garland’s tucked away in its 
backwater behind the Haymarket— 
a grisly ruin now; but once, I have 
been told, Rodin went to bed there, 
lighting himself upstairs with a 
candle; and it was there that Anthony 
Trollope, reading a new funny book 


called Vice Versa, gave a great guffaw © 


of laughter, collapsed in a seizure, and 
was borne away to die. 

Well, there is plenty here: no 
need to repine for what is not. And 
James Bone writes as firmly as his 
brother draws. He once said to a 
young reporter, who now pays him 
this tribute: “You need more bone 
in your writing,’ and the young 
reporter was not certain whether 
bone should be spelled with a capital 
B. He decided, on the whole, that, 
whether the B should be big or little, 
the advice was equally sound; and 
this present book leaves him as certain 
now as he was then that he was 
fortunate to be in the position to 
listen to advice from a master. 


A MONKEY AT OXFORD 


Frank Buckland’s Curiosities of 
Natural History had a long run in their 
time, but they have passed out of 
general sight, and it was a good idea of 
Mr. L. R. Brightwell’s to salvage 
a selection, now published by Batch- 
worth (10s. 6d.) and to illustrate them. 

Buckland was a queer bird who 
did a lot of good in his time, especially 
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on behalf of British fisheries. He was 
mad about birds, beasts and fishes, 
and while an undergraduate at Oxford 
enlivened the academic scene with the 
pranks of his monkey and the splendid 
exercises of his golden eagle. He was 
a contemporary of Dickens, and his 
writing had the vices of his time. It 
is too often facetious and burdened 
with clichés. We must put up with 
“stable parlance’”’ and suffer ears to 
be called “aural appendages,’’ but, 
giving him these liberties, we get on 
well enough. 

What I like most in him is the 
sprinkling of pictures of his contem- 
porary scene. “At Hyde Park Corner 
there sits a man who sells sweetstuff : 
when he runs away to get a glass of 
beer he leaves his dog on guard.”’ He 
sees a man “selling riddles at a penny 
a yard,” and urchins running alongside 
the omnibuses in the Strand turning 
somersaults in the hope of being 
thrown ha’pennies. He sees ‘‘a poor 
little, miserable, shivering boy, very 
slightly clad, and looking very ill” 
feeling the stones outside a baker’s 
shop. They were warmed by the oven 
below, and the child ‘immediately 
lay down at full length to get all the 
warmth he could.”” Here are “ curiosi- 
ties of natural history,’’ if you like ! 


A SELF-TAUGHT GENIUS 


You will see the boys turning 
somersaults alongside the ’buses cap- 
tured in a drawing by Phil May. This 
was in 1896, a long time after Buck- 
land had watched them. Phil May’s 
drawing is reproduced in Phil May, by 
James Thorpe (Art and Technics, 
8s. 6d.) It is one of the very reason- 
ably priced series English Masters of 
Black and White. Here are the pic- 
tures by this self-taught genius to 
speak for themselves, to confute 
what Mr. Thorpe calls ‘‘a general and 
regrettable tendency to regard a 
humorous drawing as an ephemeral 
production.”’ I think it can truly be 
said that these impressions of things, 
pared down to the bone, throw more 
light on the social scene of Phil 
May’s time than many an elaborate 
and “finished’’ work. Apart from the 
beauty of their flashing brevity, they 
have a genuine historical content. 

May’s life was brief and tragic. 
He had known bitter poverty, and 
when he knew affluence, as at last he 
did, he scattered his fortune with 
a generous hand. He was, as they say, 
his own worst enemy, and the pace at 
which he lived in the ‘‘ Bohemia”’ of 
the ‘nineties killed him before he 
reached his 40th year. He died of 
tuberculosis and cirrhosis of the liver, 
a veritable skeleton, weighing five 
stone. 

A FILM IS MADE 


Robert Henrey in A Village in 
Piccadilly gave a fine account of how 


Shepherd Market and the district 
thereabout fared during the war. 


Robert Henrey’s son, little more than 
a baby, was there with his parents 
through all the bombing, and there is 
a photograph of him in the book. 
Now see how chance works in this 
world! A few years later a film was to 
be made in which a child must play 
a leading part. A “production 
exjcutive”’ recalled this photograph 
an said: ‘“That’s the very child we 
we.it,” and so, at the age of eight or 
thereabouts, Bobby Henrey was in- 
vited to play in a film with Sir Ralph 
Richardson and other famous people. 
His parents consented, and A Film 
Stay in Belgrave Square (Peter Davies, 
12s. 6d.), by Robert Henrey, tells us 
all about it. It should be noted that 
though the name Robert Henrey 
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appears on the title-page, the bock is 
wholly written by Mr. Henrey’s wife, 
Madeleine Henrey. 

Clearly here is a theme to lend 
itself to all the sentimentality and 
silliness in the world, but there is not 
a spot of one or the other from 
beginning to end of what is, in fact, 
a sagacious and most readable book. 
The child plays his part, and is given 
his due; but the author, who was with 
him during the few months of the 
venture, both in London and at the 
studios in the country, had her part to 
play, too: and it was a part full of 
anxieties concerning the effect such 
a remarkable diversion might have on 
the health and character of her child. 

We have that, then: the child’s 
part and the mother’s part; but there 
is more than this. The author has 
a devouring curiosity, and, being in 
this venture, she could not be satisfied 
till she knew the ins and outs of every- 
thing that was being done. The con- 
sequence is that you have here, better 
done than I have ever known it done 
before, the full story of how a film 
comes into being, from the moment 
when someone is looking round for 
a theme to the completion of the whole 
affair. And this knowledge comes to 
us not in technical jargon but from 
intimate contact with everybody in 
his human job of earning his living, 
from the financial chief in his pent- 
house over a London luxury hotel, 
through the “‘stars,’’ down to the man 
who carries the camera about or 
slaps a coat of paint on toa lamp-post. 
I think it is a remarkable achievement 
to have conveyed so easily and read- 
ably so much expert information. 
Mrs. Henrey is certainly a most 
accomplished member of the Robert 
Henrey outfit. 


WORLD-WIDE 
SUPERSTITIONS 


E. and M. A. Radford have com- 
piled an Encyclopedia of Superstitions 
(Rider, 16s.) which gives us, alpha- 
betically arranged, a great deal of 
curious information. Why you hesi- 
tate to pass under a ladder, why 
babies’ fingernails are not cut for 
twelve months, how to keep witches 
away, these and many other supersti- 
tions are illustrated by examples from 
all over the world. The curious thing 
is that so many of them ave from all 
over the world. ‘‘ What explanation,” 
the authors ask, ‘‘can be offered of 
this correlation of superstition in 
civilised and uncivilised countries? 
Communications of people? In the 
13th and 14th centuries—and between 
countries some of which had not then 
been discovered ?”’ 

It is a mysterious subject, and if 
the compilers of this book do not 
enlighten it they at least make us 
aware of its antiquity and extent. 


a 


A SCOTSMAN EXPLORES 
THE HIGHLANDS 


VER thirty fine photographs give 
distinction to Highland Days, by 
Thomas Weir (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), an 
account by a Glasgow-born Scot of 
days spent walking and climbing in the 
Highlands. To Mr. Weir in his youth 
the Highlands were a promised land 
beckoning to him from afar as he 
played in the drab streets of his native 
city, and his story of how he explored 
them has all the enthusiasm of a 
pioneer and the thrill of discovery. Yet 
the darker side of the picture did not 
escape him, and he writes feelingly 
about the depopulation of the High- 
lands and discusses the chances of stop- 
ping it through schemes of afforestation 
and the development of hydro-electric 
power. Cc. D. 
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Time marches on! 


We've all a job to do, 
a part to play 
To turn our economic night to day. 
That’s why I ask just now 
‘“* Your patience, please. 
My own part takes me 


mainly overseas.” 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 
“Red Label” 33/4 per bottle 
17/5 half-bottle 
“ Black Label ” 35/4 per bottle 
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“T say, the whole field’s been ploughed 
since dinnertime. Wonder how many 
tractors they had ?” 


“Don’t be silly, Peter, they had 
just one tractor—a Fordson Major. 
Haven’t you noticed how these Majors 
cover more ground by pulling three 
furrows instead of two? That’s the 
beauty of a powerful job like the 
Major, it does more work per 
gallon of fuel and saves time into the 


Fordson 


the Major Power on the Land 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


COUNTTRY LIte 





bargain. Another thing, the Major 
runs on tractor vaporising oil which 
is a lot cheaper than petrol—that 
saves money for the farmer and, 
since he’s not working merely for the 
good of his health, that’s important. 
So what with its power, its range of 
implements and its economy, it’s 
no wonder farmers are 

saying ‘you get more Wy 
work out of a Fordson’ ”’. 
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COOLER—QUICKER—CLEANER 





%This Cooler was awarded a All 
Silver Medal at the Royal 
Show, Lincoln, 1947. 


the best points in cooler design are in- 
corporated in the Wolseley *‘ Turbulent ’’ Cooler 


which represents the peak in this field of dairy 
equipment. 


Among many unique features is the éase of 


* We are exhibiting 
at the Dairy Show, 
Olympia, Oct. 26-29, 
Stand 99 (Grand Hall) 


cleaning, large cooling surface, and 
flow of water giving greater and quicker cooling. 


turbulent 
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Price : 


£8-0-0 
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COOLE 





WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE CO., LTD., WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 
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FARMING NOTES 





NOUGH rain has fallen to make 
E the ground work nicely and, as 

the ploughs were busy before 
the end of harvest, a good acreage has 
been prepared for autumn sowing. 
There were many days in September 
when corn carrying was stopped and 
the tractors could best be employed 
ploughing. Farmers are chary of tak- 
ing wheat as a second cereal, and 
indeed, unless the land is in excep- 
tionally good heart, barley or oats is 
the safer choice. We have now some 
useful varieties cf barley and oats well 
suited to stand the winter if conditions 
are not too hard. The advantage of 
autumn-sown barley and oats is that 
they come ready for harvest before the 
other corn and spread the load. But it 
is more wheat particularly that the 
Minister of Agriculture wants for the 
1949 harvest. It is not quite clear what 
the Government intend shall be done 
with extra wheat if it is grown. Most 
of us would like to press ahead now 
with the expansion of livestock on our 
farms and, if we knew that we could 
keep for feeding to poultry any wheat 
grown, then there would be little doubt 
about the acreage that would be 
obtained. No official statement has 
been made by the Minister, and from 
what I hear there will be difficulty in 
getting the stipulated acreages in the 
Midlands and the South, especially 
where the fungus disease take-all 
has been prevalent this season. 


Fertilisers and Drills 


oe merchants tell 
me that the compound fertilisers 
allocated to them are fully sold and 
that those of their farmer customers 
who have not ordered all that they will 
need this autumn may be disappointed. 
It is particularly unfortunate at this 
time that the county committees can- 
not give permits for the purchase of 
new combine drills that sow the seed 
and the fertiliser together. Using a 
combine drill, a saving can be made in 
the fertiliser dressing without prejudic- 
ing the crop. If the fertiliser lies along- 
side the grain, the young plants get full 
advantage of this available plant food 
at the time when it will do them the 
most good. It seems that a strict limit 
has been put on the numbers of com- 
bine drills that can be imported this 
year. Most of them have come from 
Canada and their purchase involves 
the use of dollars. But, as agricultural 
machinery is specially mentioned in 
the Marshall Aid appropriations, it 
seems strange that this difficulty should 
arise. There is always the possibility 
of being able to buy a second-hand 
combine drill, but, unless the internal 
workings have been kept scrupulously 
clean, a machine that has done three 
or four seasons’ work is not worth buy- 
ing. In careful hands a combine drill 
will last at least double this time. 


Harvesting Linseed 

ARYING degrees of success have 

attended the efforts of farmers to 
discover an economical way of harvest- 
ing linseed. I have heard this season 
of linseed being pulled by one of the 
pulling machines that we used in the 
war years, when flax was grown widely. 
The pulled crop was left on the ground 
for a week and then put through a com- 
bine harvester with a pick-up attach- 
ment. Pulling is a slow business, 
necessary when the crop is grown for 
flax, but when it is only the seed heads 
that count, cutting the fibres does not 
matter and a binder with sharp knives 
will make a much quicker job. Even if 
the straw is not dead ripe, a power- 
drive binder with really sharp knives 
will make a clean job. After lying in 
swathe, the linseed can be picked up 
and put through the combine. Other 
farmers have been successful with 


a combine working direct on the crop. 
The type of combine and the weight of 





crop decide whether this is practicable. 





AUTUMN SOWING 


I hope that the Ministry’s technica] 
men in the counties are keeping a close 
watch on the harvesting of linseed and 
the varying success that farmers have 
had under different conditions and 
with different machines. If we are to 
grow a bigger acreage of linseed next 
year, many of us will need to have 
clearer ideas about harvesting. It is 
not difficult to grow a good crop and 
one that looks profitable enough with 
the price of linseed fixed at £55 a ton, 
but we must be able to harvest a good 
crop as well as a thin one. 


Mustard in Flower 

T seems strangely out of season to 

find mustard in flower and the bees 
busy so late as Michaelmas. I noticed 
several fields of mustard in bloom out- 
side Hungerford last week. Presum- 
ably the mustard is being grown as 
a catch crop, maybe after’a bastard 
fallow, and will now be ploughed in to 
provide organic fertility for a grain 
crop on land which is not inherently 
rich. This growing of green crops for 
ploughing in was a regular enough 
practice twenty years ago, but nowa- 
days, with the greater popularity of 
short-term leys of clover and grass, the 
need for a green crop grown especially 
to provide organic fertility does not 
appeal so much to farmers. These 
cruciferous crops in flower provide just 
what the bees like when the tempera- 
tures are high enough for them to work, 
I know that some farmers in South 
Lincolnshire get astounding yields of 
honey—200 Ib. a hive and over— 
thanks to the succession of cruciferous 
crops that are grown there for seed. 
The honey is not of very good quality, 
but it is sweet and it ekes out the 
sugar for cooking. 


Calves for Subsidy 

HAT will be the cost to the tax- 

payer of every additional calf 
reared, thanks to the subsidy scheme 
which came into operation last month ? 
The costs of administration are likely 
to be high. One farmer who is acting 
as certifying agent tells me that he 
motored 210 miles in one week to 
inspect 40 calves, of which all but one 
were good enough for the subsidy. 
There were others not quite up to the 
required age or over the limit of 
twelve months which he could not 
accept. I do not know the fee drawn 
by these certifying agents, but their 
car allowances and the amount of 
petrol used in visiting farms, sometimes 
where there are only one or two calves, 
must be heavy. The calf which is 
accepted for subsidy is marked in the 
ear, but no disqualifying mark is put 
on those that do not qualify. They can 
be passed on through a dealer to an- 
other certifying agent’s area and the 
new owner can take his chance of 
drawing the subsidy. Any calf that 
has not a nick out of an ear and is 
within the prescribed age limit carries 
an enhanced value. Who is to know 
that it has already been rejected ? 


Help in the Farm-house 
NUMBER of German women are 
now being brought over to this 

country for domestic duties in farm- 

houses as well as hospitals and wor- 
kers’ hostels. The local offices of the 

Ministry of Labour will put a farmer in 

touch with German women who are 

seeking employment in this country 
and will arrange for them to be ex 
amined and brought over here. The 
employer has to refund the cost of he 
journey. I understand that it helps if 
the farmer first gets the backing of the 
county secretary of the National Far- 
mers’ Union, who will vouch for the 
fact that the woman is wanted for 

a genuine farm. There is a risk in tak- 

ing on an unknown foreigner, but so 

many farmers’ wives desperately need 

help in the house that they will be will- 

ing to give this scheme a trial. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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PLANNING ACT 
ANOMALIES? 


ECTION 80 of the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act provides that 
land is exempt from a develop- 

ment charge if the Minister is satisfied 
that ‘‘a building contract made in 
relation to that development within the 
period of ten years before the seventh 
day of January, nineteen hundred and 
forty-seven, was in force on the 
appointed day (July 1, 1948), or that 
4 by-law submission or a_ building 
submission or a building application 
had been made in respect thereof 
within that period.”’ 

So far, so good. But a firm of 
reputable estate agents write to say 
that it is their experience that a by-law 
submission, which in the case of build- 
ing estates usually comprises only a 
general lay-out plan, is not acceptable, 
but must be accompanied bya building 
plan for each and every house. “Since 
this rules out about 99 per cent. of the 
land which otherwise might be styled 
‘ripe for development,’ ” the letter 
continues, ‘‘is it surprising that we 
have been informed by the Ministry of 
the ‘particular care’ which the Minis- 
ter took to see that the wording was of 
this precise nature? In other words 
confiscation must be made as easy and 
fool-proof as possible.”’ 


‘‘FARCICAL POSITION’”’ 
) be illustrate the ‘farcical position 

which obtains,’’ the writer quotes 
from a case in which his firm -is 
interested. In 1939 a building estate of 
some 25 sites was ready for develop- 
ment, but owing to the war progress 
was delayed. The sites, however, have 
been sold, roads and services com- 
pleted, and in some instances the 
owners, with the idea of obtaining 
licensing priority, submitted house 
plans to the local authority. They will 
qualify for a certificate of exemption. 
In other instances, the purchasers felt 
that no good purpose was to be served 
by hurrying, and that the actual house 
plans could wait until the building 
position became clearer. They will 
have to pay a development charge. 
“Tt remains to be added,’’ ends the 
letter, ‘“that the sites are ‘as like as 
two peas,’ yet in the view of the 
Ministry some are ripe for develop- 
ment, others are immature. Does the 
English language mean anything ?”’ 

SINGLE PLOT OWNERS 

PROTECTED 

[IRCUMSTANCES similar to those 

described unfortunately can and 
do obtain under the Act, but the 
owner of a single site who is destined 
to pay a development charge will be 
able to take advantage of the special 
arrangements extended to owners of 
single plots by which they are entitled 
to a payment from the £300,000,000 
fund equal to the development value 
in the land for the erection of a house, 
provided that they start to build a 
house for their own occupation before 
January 7, 1952. This should mean, in 
the absence of any marked change in 
market values, that they will not be 
called upon to face financial loss, 
although of course it does not allow 
them to sell their plots at a price that 
includes full development value. 

But the owner ofa country house, 
for example, who has acquired enough 
land to enable him to build another 
house adjoining his own is not held to 
be a single-plot owner under the Act 
and will be liable to a development 
charge even though he has paid the 
full building value of the site. No 
development charge, however, is pay- 
able in respect of agricultural cottages 
long as they are occupied by 
farm-hands. 

Another apparent anomaly in the 
Act manifest when it comes to 
uniting two houses and converting 
them into flats. From the building 
point of view it is considered prefer- 


is 


able to have horizontal, rather than 
vertical, sub-division. If, however, the 
authorities insist on regarding the two 
houses as separate structures, the third 
schedule of the Act imposes a develop- 
ment charge. 

FARMS WITH VACANT 

POSSESSION 

HE keen demand for farms, par- 

ticularly those offered with vacant 
possession, is stressed by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley in their 
latest list of properties sold. Sales by 
private treaty have included 1,064 
acres of the Stowey Farm estate, near 
Minehead, Somerset, incorporating 
Beasley Farm, a well-equipped dairy 
and mixed farming property with 
extensive model cowsheds and grain 
and grass drying plants; Darnsden 
Hall Farm of 823 acres between 
Ipswich and Stowmarket, Suffolk; 
the Kingston Wood estate of 609 acres 
on the Cambridgeshire-Bedfordshire 
borders, eight miles from Royston (in 
conjunction with Messrs. F. Carter 
Jonas & Sons, of Cambridge); Hinton 


Hall, a mixed farm of 492 acres at 
Haddenham, Cambridgeshire; Angel 


Down Farm of 350 acres, near Wan- 
tage, Berkshire (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Nicholas, of Reading); Lower 
Manor Farm, Bigbury Bay, Devon, 
of 175 acres (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Rippon Boswell & Co., of 
Exeter); and Court House, Rusper, 
Sussex, of 147 acres (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Wm. Wood, Son and 
Gardner, of Crawley). 
PRICES PAID 

RICES paid in various parts of the 

country are given in the same 
firm's list of properties sold at auction. 
In Surrey, Farm Place, Ockley, of 292 
acres, including a dairy farm and 12 
cottages, was sold for £51,000, an 
average of £175 an acre; in Sussex, 
Richmond Farm, Barn’s Green, an 
attested dairy farm of 82 acres fetched 
£13,500, an average of approximately 
£170 an acre; Bransford Court Farm, 
a productive fruit farm of 190 acres 
near Worcester, fetched £24,000, an 
average of £130 an acre, at an auction 


held in conjunction with Messrs. 
Arthur G. Griffiths & Son of Worces- 
ter; and in Wiltshire, the 313-acre 


Marridge Hill Farm, Ramsbury, real- 
ised £10,750, an average of about £35 
an acre. 

Another Wiltshire sale was that 
of 800 acres of the East Knoyle estate, 
five miles from Shaftesbury, which 
fetched £33,325, at an auction con- 
ducted by Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staft’s Yeovil office. The same agents 
have purchased for Major Etienne 
Boileau. the Rampisham estate in 
Dorset from Sanctuary & Son, of 
Bridport, acting for the executors of 
the late Miss Martin. The property 
totals 1,542 acres and comprises the 
manor house, eight farms and the 
whole village of Rampisham. 


BINGHAM’S MELCOMBE SOLD 


HE Hon. Francis Hopwood is the 
new owner of Bingham’s Mel- 


combe, Dorset, one of the most beau- 
tiful country houses in England, At 
an auction held at Dorchester after the 
death of Lady Brogan, who had lived 
at Bingham’s Melcombe for many 
years, the estate was bought in by 
Messrs. Henry Duke and Sons, of 
Dorchester, when the bidding reached 
£20,000. Almost immediately after- 
wards, however, Lots 1 and 3, com- 
prising the house and 58 acres, were 
purchased privately in the sale-room 
by Mr. J. K. Holloway, of Messrs. 
Winkworth & Co., on behalf of Mr. 
Hopwood, the owner of Waystrode 
Manor, Cowden, East’ Grinstead, 
Sussex. A full description of 
Bingham’s Melcombe was given in 
CountrY LiFe of October 17 and 24, 
1947. PROCURATOR. 
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BULBS |: 


FoR highest quality you can depend on Cuthberts. Every 
bulb is carefully selected and guaranteed full flowering 
size. Only the finest bulbs can pass the exacting require- 
ments which have made Cuthberts the choice of every 
gardener requiring the best and at very competitive prices. 
Selected varieties include : 
HYACINTHS. “Gold Medal” sorts for indoor or garden 
growing, large flowering, delicately perfumed, all colours, 
12/6 doz.; pine: Hyacinths, Christmas flowering, white, 
10/- doz. ; pink, 9/- doz.; blue, 5/- doz 
DAFFODILS. Best of all. King Alfred, “enor ous blooms ; 
Emperor, very popular; Van Waverens Gfant, yellow, 
Primrose perianth, 42/6 100; 6/- doz. Double Daffodils— 
Inglescombe, camellia type; Twink, primrose and orange, 
42/6 100; 
NARCISSI (bunch slowering). Cheerfulness, creamy white, 
Pp centre ; Laurens Koster, free flowering, 32/6 100, 
; Pheasant Eye (Poeticus), 27/6 100, 3/9 doz. 
FLORAL BLEND. A carefully arranged mixture of 
leading Daffodils and Narcissi, including all the most 
outstanding and also many new varieties, will provide a 
magnificent vag 2 of choice blooms; splendid bulbs, 
40/- 100, 375/- 1,000. 
TULIPS. Outstanding Darwins. Bartigon, scarlet; All 
Bright, crimson; Princess Elizabeth, deep pink; William 
Copeland, lavender ; Yellow Giant, 32/6 100, 4/6 
EARLY-FLOWERING TULIPS, for bedding ey tet 
Brilliant wie scarlet; Fred Moore, terra cotta, scented, 
32/6 100, 4/6 doz.; Keizerskroon, rich scarlet, margined 
bright yellow, 37/6 100, 5/- doz. 
PARROT TULIPS, the loveliest and most decorative of 
all tulips. Wonderfully formed blooms, with feathered 
petals in the most dazzling colours. Fantasy, gorgeous 
salmon-pink flecked with scarlet and green, 5/6 doz., 
40/- per 100. The Blue Parrot, a wonderful flower of 
immense size marked with lavender and heliotrope, 5/6 
doz., 40/- per 100. Red Champion, brightest flowering 
crimson, very large flower, finely laciniated petals, 10/- 
doz., 75/- per 100. Violet Queen, enormous flower, beauti- 
fully formed and quaintly marked with purple, 5/6 doz., 
40/- 100. The Parrot Tulip Collection, comprising 1 doz. 
each of the above varieties, each packed separately, 26/-. 
CROCUS. Large flowering, yellow, 10/6 100; blue and 
mauve, 8/6 100. 
SNOWDROPS. Single, 12/6 100; double, 20/- 100. 
MUSCARI — Grape variety. Heavenly 
Blue, 10/6 1 
IRIS. cuomuae cut flowers (Dutch), blue, yellow, white, 
14/- 100; mixed, 12/6 100. Spanish, mixed only, 14/- 100. 
Orders under 20/-, add 1/- carriage, etc. 
FREE—SEND P.C. FOR CUTHBERT’S BULB BOOK. 


R. & G. CUTHBERT 
37, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 
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All enquiries to; 


50 PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
ABBEY 4686 


Registered Offices and 
Vorks: 
Argyle Street, Nechells’ 


Birmingham 7 

















t punt rwllesaaitinatlaldes 


This remarkable machine not only elevates 
farmyard manure on to carts but drags it to 
the foot of the elevator by means of a power- 
operated fork. This fork is connected to a 
winch on the machine by 40 ft. of wire rope, 
thus enabling a wide area of yard to be covered. 


The Loader can be easily adapted for many 
other loading and winching jobs around the 
farm—further information available on request. 
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we 


(Right) Scarlet and white jerkin 
in hand-sewn dog-tooth wool 
for sports. Gorringe 


(Below) Ascher is making 

scarves as well as squares in 

neat patterns on rich silks. 

Searves are knotted and worn 
with berets and caps 





Cardigan blouse in washable Photographs Country LIFE Studio 
moss crépe with sloping shoulders. . : 
Pringle 





on the backs, always in small neat arrange- 
ments. Sometimes there is a set of suéde gloves 
and bag to match, the bag shaped like a small 
workbag or a Dorothy bag. For evening, long 
satin gloves and satin drawstring bags are 
elaborately embroidered with silk and beads. 
This embroidery is stiff and_ ecclesiastical- 
looking, and the gloves and bags are intended to 
be worn with a plain crépe or a satin strapless 
dress. 

Many of the autumn hats are fabric, twisted 
turbans and folded caps in velvet and brocade, 
and in silk and wool jersey. Many are worn 
with a matching cravat. For the older woman, 
these draped turbans and bonnets in velvet, 
with soft little scarves to match, are extremely 
flattering, carried out in pastels, Parma violet, 
silvery blue, cyclamen, and dove grey. The 
Ms of the winter accessories are very latest veils are bordered with a single row of 





gay. The colours that have been pro- enormous chenille dots, the rest being left as a 

moted with the greatest vigour for the plain mesh; and this single row of dark dots is 
basic items in the wardrobe are the dark arranged so that it decorates the rolled brim of 
smoky and slate greys, and these call for live- a toque or falls round the throat. Turbans 
liness in the scarves, gloves and hats. Gloves shown by Olga Mattli are really small visor hats 
are featured in bright jade, puce, cyclamen in velours draped with jersey and with a jersey 
and pansy blue, in fine suéde, and are intended (Continued on page 748) 


for afternoon and town wear. The knitted 
ones for sports and mornings are equally 
cheerful, made in dog-tooth and Fair Isle pat- 


Lillywhites stock their white skating boots terns in bright mixtures of colour. Afternoon 
again and will make to measure gloves are brief and wristlength or elbow- 


length, when they are designed to be worn 
wrinkled under a wide coat sleeve. They are 
often decorated in gold or silver kid, applied 
as neat thonging or tiny whirls of braid at the 
wrists. The long gloves are embroidered in 
silver or gold thread, or stitched and tucked 





Elegant black calf shaped like a book, 
made on a metal frame to stand on its 


own. Waldybag 





Brown calf with a strap at the back. 
(Right) Beige hunting calf and brown calf 
with brown rubber sole. Brevitt 


(Left) Box bag in nut brown leather 
with a hinge at either end making 
a wide opening. Waldybag 
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The Aufussv Collection of 


fine woollens and worsteds 





woven Fo our own design 
is now on show 


of 


| Jacqmar 
(6, Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 
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TO 1HE SMALLER SMART WOMAN... 
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Elegance in Persian Lamb 


| Saale’ models Furs—Ground Floor. 


At most good Stores— 


for a fortunate few DD q* b ae ii] h at i & F ree b 45 al A, 


(Wholesale only), 76 Wells Street, W.1. LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W..1 (Debenhams Ltd.) 








Susan Small Ltd. 
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A beret for the older woman that will be on sale 
in stores throughout the country. Hugh 
Beresford 


snood into which long hair is tucked—if one 
still has any back hair. The basic shape of 
many of the toques, caps and _ bonnets 
remains the shepherdess of the summer. They 
are all of them close small hats much folded 
and draped. 

Accessories for the afternoon suits are 
ultra-feminine. Chiffon blouses have a narrow 
ruffle at the throat, and again at the wrists of 
long, full sleeves put on with a line of sequins. 
Evening sweaters glint with sequins and 
beads; the hand-knitted ones in silk or angora 
pastel tints, mauves and blues, with stomachers 
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or pointed yokes embroidered with sequins 
make pretty and useful items in a wardrobe, 
for they can be worn with the fashionable 
ankle-length evening skirts in moire or taffeta, 
and also with afternoon suits or under fur coats. 
Enamel compacts, heart-shaped, are a novelty. 

Gossamer silk stockings in fine mesh, 
remarkably fine and strong, are a novelty at 
Marshall and Snelgrove. They should solve many 
problems with the nylon situation so frustrating. 
They certainly flatter the ankle. Chiffon hand- 
kerchiefs in the fashionable slate blue are being 
carried in Paris with black outfits and mink 
jackets, capes and stoles—a lovely and unusual 
combination in a mixture of wintry colours. 
Many suéde sandals and fancy wedge shoes are 
shown in this same smoke grey shade. 





Stitched velvet beret with elastic woven in at the 
back to grip the head. Bock and Engel 
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Cardigans and sweaters are wovea with 
sleeve and shallow yoke in one to give a slim 
round shoulder-line. Waterproofs in piaid are 
cut with bodices and flared skirts like a frock. 
very chic in grey, black and white shepherd’s 
check or in corduroy. Skating skirts are faced 
at the hem with a deep band of plaid. Plaiq 
crops up all through the sports accessories, 
skirts or blouses, as trimmings everywhere, as 
boot tops and bags to be carried on sporting 
occasions, as tams and scarves to be worn with 
plain tweed outfits. Dorville cardigans show a 
deeper armhole and have a narrow band of rib- 
bing woven right down the middle of the back 
corresponding to the front fastening. For yacht- 
ing they make a sweater with a shirt top and 
long below the waist to tuck into slacks, 

The winter collection at Dorville features 
Danton collars, deep swathed cummerbunds on 
wool frocks, fringed shawls on waisted tweed 
coats and on multi-colour hip-length straight 
jackets. Slim-skirted coat-frocks, with three- 
quarter sleeves and fly-away cuffs, make a new 
silhouette. 

Corduroy coats swing straight from slim 
shoulders, but without the voluminous hemlines 
of last spring. The tailor-mades in smooth blue 
serge or neat basket-weave tweed fit the figure 
snugly with plain slim skirts, and have the 
basques slightly stiffened. A charming suit fora 
young girl has a deep blue velveteen gored skirt 
with a short plaid jacket. The newest-looking suit 
of all is straight as a willow wand, with a reefer- 
like jacket, quite straight, and a straight wrap- 
over skirt with double buttoning from waist to 
hem. A dog-tooth check dress with a deep 
swathed cummerbund and a low wedge neck- 
line decorated with a white piqué bow and 
white piqué turn-back cuffs is charming ; so 
are a series of dresses in fine wool crépe with 
knife-pleated bodices and pleated skirts. Even- 
ing sweaters feature the low boat-shaped 
décolletage with drawstring. 

P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 974 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct. solution opened. Solutions 
closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 974, CounTRY 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 


first post on the morning of Thursday, October 14, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


LiFe, 


ACROSS 
1 and 5. Gin or djinn? (8, 6) 
9. Irish origin of imitation stone? (8) 
10. Headgear for a M.P. (6) 
the 11. Setback to opera (8) 
13. Bourbon flowers (6) 
14 and 21. You would hardly expect its waters to 





CURT AUE 


BATHERCOA 








WETHERDAIR 


(REGISTERED) 


the Impeccable 


WEATHER 
COAT 








If the cut could be copied and 


be ultramarine (3, 3) 

16. ‘“*More —— with less art.”’ 

19. Not entirely unbiased (7) 

20. Made to leave the country (6) 

21. See 14 across 

26. To do this is not part of the engraver’s 
job (6) 

27. The flower, not the vegetable kind (5, 3) 

28. It would be a disarming conjuror who dis- 
pensed with it (6) 

29. American state with an affirmative begin- 
ning (8) 

30 and 31. Unsophisticated investor’s concern 
(6, 8) 


Shakespeare (6) 


DOWN 
1. It gets all of us in, for a change (6) 
2. Mariana’s grange (6) 
3. Rope that needs a trial (6) 
4. Toxophilite (6) 
6. What Touchstone wished the gods had made 
Audrev (8) 
7. They put paid to it (8) 
8. Set party (anagr.) (8) 
12. Seats placed in front of a river (7) 
15 and 16. Not a Dracula in the Army (6) 
17. ‘‘Sheltered bosoms, 
bays”’ (8) 
18. What true maps make Henley in relation to 
Maidenhead (8) 
19. Evil ramp that needs reforming (8) 
22. How a Scot might make away with Kennet! 


places, nooks and 








the tailoring matched, the coat 


In limited supply from the 
finest shops 


WETHERDAIR LIMITED 
BRADFORD & LONDON 


WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 














SOLUTION TO No. 973. 





would still remain exclusive for Name SOT TET TP OEP OL ELLE Terr ee ee ° $06 00cceeesssece's eocevcce 
the cloth is a_ specia (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
WETHERDAIR weave 
PERU RS Go cco avaws akties keen BU kates biwae enviar taae onus eee 


in the issue of October 1, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—3, Ichor; 8, Potter; 9, Errant; 10, Maiden over; 11, Figs; 
12, Confides; 14, Nectar; 16, School of thought; 18, Severn; 20, Serpents; 
23, Apes; 24, Epistolary; 26, Unborn; 
1, Potato; 2, Stud; 3, Ironed; 4, Harvest festival; 5, Retrench; 6, Prefec- 
ture; 7, Enigma; 12, Cases; 13, Flower show; 15, Rates; 17, Lanterns; 
19, Expand; 21, Rattle; 22, Target; 25, Luck. 


27, Locket; 28, Salve. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 


DOWN.— 


when asleep (6) 
23. ‘Like Cato, give his littlhh——laws, 
“And sit attentive to his own applause.” 
—Pope (6) 
24. Resist (6) 
25. Man of learning (6) 





The winner of Crossword No. 972 1s 
Mrs. Bradley, 
Lissadel, 
West Charlton, 
Near Kingsbridge, 
Devon. 





OON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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THE PATTERN ON THE ENAMEL SURFACE 
OF THIS VERY BEAUTIFUL STERLING SILVER 

DRESSING TABLE SERVICE IS CARRIED OUT 
IN ALMOST UNBELIEVABLY DELICATE SHADES 


OF BLUE, GREEN, PRIMROSE AND PINK. A 







PRIZED POSSESSION FROM 
OUR LATEST COLLECTION 
THAT AWAITS YOUR INSPECTION AT 


OUR THREE LONDON SHOWROOMS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 
156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 


PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 








. 






Vauarvs»® 


a - No pulling up short in a 
Double Two Shirt. It’s ‘ with 
you’ however vigorous your 
actions. Also ace points : 

\ wide choice of distinctive 
fabrics, two-way neckline 
and extra collar. At leading 
Fashion Houses and Stores. 


C 


ou 
2 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO. LTD. (Dept. V), 126, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 


@) SHIRT BLOUSE 


with Patented SPARE COLLAR 
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select... 
SE LITA 


Fine wool and moiré 
petal jumper suit to be seen at 





JAY’S LTD. (Oxford Circus), REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.!. MAYfair 8181 
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For more than 
50 years babies have 
revelled in its 


soothing softness 





POWDER 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 








. .. when you’ve had your 
morning Eno. Not only does its 
cheery sparkle buck you up—Eno 
clears your bloodstream of 
impurities. You feel fine—all day! 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 


2/3 and 3/11 a bottle (tax included) 














Can Britain feed herself ? 


ee. here’s a start 


We’ve got to grow all the crops we can, 
wherever we can. 

One of the finest ways of restoring impover- 
ished land is to fold pigs over it. Big crops 
will follow. 

So the equation goes like this: 

Folded pigs= fertile land 

Fertile land—more food for pigs=more pigs! 

Why pigs? Because they breed fast, because 
pig-meat has a higher calorie content and a 
higher vitamin B content than any other meat 


food. And because you like it. 
Get your friends to start a pig club. Get 


your local farmers to keep pigs. Get your M.P. 
to make pig-keeping easier by demanding more 
food now for home-grown pigs. 


Issued by 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


in the interests of National nutrition 





Marsh & Baxter Ltd, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 


The 


great 
unknown 


Month after month, year after year, can- 
cer is taking its ghastly toll. One person 

. in seven falls victim to its deadly powers, 
Month after month, year after year, master minds are probing the mysteries of the great 
unknown, seeking the cure for this dread disease. There must be acure. It must be found. 
Ceaseless research work, carried out by brilliant scientists using the world’s finest equip- 
ment,is being maintained by the Royal Cancer Hospital. But it costs money- lots of money. 
Please help this great crusade against man’s deadliest enemy, by sending a gift to:— 
THE 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 











i 7 ~- = anna 


(FREE) 


FULHAM ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2 


DUFRAIS 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 




















Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


Eschalot 
ete. 


DUFRAIS & CO., LTD., 87, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.8 
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Mounted on or near the forecastle, lavishly decorated 
belfries were a feature of larger ships from the 16th 
century onwards. Ships bells were used in all types 
of ships as they were the only means of making the 
time known to the ship’s Company. 


THE 


“THREE CASTLES” 


Grea sR ETT €S 
20 for 3/10 
MANUFACTURED BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 
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Sten Today 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 
AND SPORTSMAN’S 
PLEDGE 
If your local Gunsmith, 


Fishing Tackle Dealer or Sadler 


has no copies, write to: 


BRITISH FIELD SPORTS SOCIETY 
3, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.|I 


(WHITEHALL 7541-2) 























MATCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M.KING GEORGE Vi. 


BRYANT & MAYS 


MATCHES 


British Latches 
‘OP 


British Homes” 




















Men and women who pay particular 
attention to their footwear have found 
that they can depend upon “the man 
behind the boot’’ with the utmost 
» confidence, for comfort that is satisfying 










There’s a lasting 
liking for 
Weston’s Oval Arrowroot 





Sweetish but not too sweet — plainish but not too plain. 
A biscuit for anyone of any age at any time, because it has 
the kind of goodness which all can appreciate, and because 
it is easy to digest. Supplies are still limited, unfortunately. 








and wear that is long. * 
See that YOUR next pair of boots or shoes carry 
this famous trademark. Write today to Norwells. 
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Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New 


Zealand, Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd. ; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 
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See our Stand, Number 173, Earls Court, October 27- November 6. 














